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POSTWAR PUPIL EXPERIENCE IN AXIS COUNTRIES 


GerorcE A. CoE 
In School and Society 


HE “Messianic complex” that 

would blithely transport across the 
oceans a set of American ideas, and 
endeavor, as victor, to impose them 
on the vanquished will be rejected 
by persons who know what educa- 
tion is. But it would be fatuous to 
suppose that we can escape respon- 
sibility for what goes on in the 
minds of youth in the Axis coun- 
tries, or that we can discharge this 
duty by achieving military victory. 
The old poison will be there still; 
the young will be in danger of in- 
oculation by it; unless they are pro- 
tected from it, another world war 
will be then and there in the mak- 
ing. In each of the main Axis pow- 
ers war-making is all one with the 
system of education. The core of 
each of these systems is the inten- 
tional formation of racial and na- 
tional attitudes that not only even- 
tuate in war but also welcome and 
prize this outcome. Each of them es- 
pouses a leadership principle that 
causes the entire national culture to 
be permeated by a kind of obedi- 
ence that is characteristic of battles. 
In short, the war is rooted in educa- 
tion; it is a contest between educa- 
tions. This truth so stares us in the 
face that when we are victors at 


arms we certainly shall do something 
about education in the defeated 
countries. It should be done with 
foresight and deliberation. 

The deliberation cannot begin 
too soon. But what is of immediate 
importance is not to decide precisely 
what we shall do, but rather to con- 
sider how we can learn what will 
need to be done. From what point 
of view should we set out? The cor- 
rect answer to this question can be 
given now. We must place in the 
front of our minds the prospective 
experience of the pupils. We must 
imaginatively live within their con- 
sciousness. If we do so, we shall re- 
alize that the youth will share their 
elders’ disappointment, humiliation, 
resentfulness, impoverishment, and 
confusion; that the period of con- 
trol by the victors will be dreaded; 
and that strong motives for mental 
resistance, evasion, and selfconceal- 
ment will be present. Even if the 
collapse of the Axis war machine 
should be followed or preceded by 
strong reactions against their leaders, 
the populations will be in a state of 
profound mental depression. Conse- 
quently we need to ask ourselves 
how unhappy youth can find hap- 
piness in what seems to them to be 
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the cause of their woe. The educa- 
tional objective is intelligent liking 
for, and practice of, ways of de- 
mocracy that now are unknown or 
misunderstood and despised. 

The satisfactions that the youth 
of these countries have been expe- 
riencing from not having to weigh 
issues and make decisions must be 
displaced by the keener satisfactions 
of exercising initiative and carrying 
through plans of their own. The 
satisfaction of having a share in the 
mere power of the nation must be 
replaced by satisfactions that grow 
out of the quality of great social 
purposes—in the end, purposes that 
transcend the nation. The satisfac- 
tions that are sanctioned and pro- 
moted by the myth of race superior- 
ity must be discovered to be in- 
ferior to satisfactions that are avail- 
able only to persons who prize hu- 
manity as such, whether in them- 
selves or in others. These changes 
in youthful experience will sum- 
marize themselves in a sense of be- 
ing released from restrictions and 
becoming free men. 

By these experiences the idea of 
democracy can be given substance, 
and it can become a conviction. But 
attempts to communicate the con- 
cept apart from experience of the 
thing itself may expect to fail. The 
same principle holds for adults. A 
process of genuine adult re-educa- 
tion can be instituted without a 
suggestion of putting adults under 
schoolmasters. Patient, unvarying 
goodwill that invites cooperation 
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and initiative on the part of the 
vanquished is good educational as 
well as political technique. 

In this country there exists a 
unique mass of school experience 
and of educational philosophy, all 
headed toward democracy. Never. 
theless, the reconstruction of the 
Axis schools will make demands 
that American schools never have 
met and satisfied, demands that are 
unmentioned in our philosophies of 
education. We never have contem- 
plated the educational transforma. 
tion of an enemy population into a 
friendly one, never the conversion of 
individual pupils from anti-democ- 
racy to its opposite. In spite of in- 
consistencies in our politics and in 
spite of our social immaturity, the 
children of this country bring with 


them to the schoolhouse points of | 


view, assents, hopes, and habits that 
favor the enterprise of the teacher 
of democracy. Here, theories that 
emphasize discipline have in mind 
the habituation of pupils to what al- 
ready is socially accepted and there- 
fore deep in the pupil himself. A 
far profounder experience of coer- 
cion than our most conservative 
theories of discipline have dreamed 
of has to be handled in the Axis 
schools. American theories that put 


in the forefront of schooling a body | 


of ideas that, because they are essen- 
tial to a working democracy, de- 


serve a dominate place in the cur- | 
riculum, have a similar limitation. | 


In none of the Axis countries will 


these ideas have priority. Not only | 
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PUPIL EXPERIENCE IN AXIS COUNTRIES 


| will teaching have to begin at the 
zero point in respect to understand- 
ing, it will be obliged to change the 
very climate of the mind. American 
theories called Progressive, in turn, 
take as principles of education cer- 
tain rather distinctive aspects of our 
present American life — “doing 
things,” selfactivity, cooperation 
through free and fiexible groupings, 
the interpenetration of thought and 
action, and of freedom and disci- 
pline. These things have a natural 
“feel” here, but the acquisition of 
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such a “feel” over there would be 
hindered by pressure from domes- 
tic, social, and religious traditions. 
In short, American educators are 
prepared for the new task in one 
sense only; their background of ex- 


perience and of thought is excellent 


preparation for the fresh thinking 
and experimentation that now are 
required. 

Our unpreparedness is greatest in 
1espect to tensions that are called 
(and miscalled) racial. Neither our 
schools, nor our educational philos- 
ophies, nor our religious faiths have 
really tackled the problem that is 
presented by the existence side by 
side in this country of an allegedly 
superior and an allegedly inferior 
race. The schools of the state and 
the schools of the churches have 
given it paliative treatment, some 
of which has value, but none of 
which reaches the root of our grow- 





ing trouble. A primary, unfulfilled 
function of education in this matter 
is to find the truth, spread the truth, 





and help the young to incorporate 
it into their purposes. 

These considerations lead toward 
the rather surprising conclusion that 
between prospective pupil experience 
in Axis countries and prospective 
experience of teachers of democracy 
in these countries there is a large 
degree of continuity. On both sides 
the required educational process will 
to some extent go against the grain. 
The teachers, whencesoever they are 
drawn, will be products of a culture 
that has not arrived but at most is 
endeavoring to reach port. The oid 
challenge will apply, “Thou that 
teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself also?” Our primary reliance 
must be placed on persons who al- 
ready combine the two attitudes of 
teacher and learner. This is as much 
as to say that the spirit of science, 
which harbors within itself a fellow- 
ship of inquiry that knows no 
boundaries of nation or of race, is 
our chief asset for securing teachers 
and for success in teaching. Science 
is, in fact, democracy of the intel- 
lect. Because it has not been com- 
pletely dislodged in Axis countries 
there is a modicum of wisdom in 
the opinion that the reconstruction 
of German education must be ac- 
complished by Germans themselves. 
Certainly reliance can and must be 
placed on Germans who have re- 
tained their intellectual integrity. 

Religion, in its race-transcending 
principle of the worth and dignity 
of human beings, harbors within 
itself an urge toward democracy. 
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The foreign-missionary movement 
is, in fact, a main source of the al- 
most world-wide yearning toward 
democracy on the part of oppressed 
peoples. In the United States, polit- 
ical democracy at least has the 
support of each of our three chief 
religions. But, even in this country, 
religious approaches to social ques- 
tions rarely tackle the problem of 
the distribution of power. The main 
endeavor has been to widen and 
deepen fellowship within existing 
power systems. Christian missions 
have wrestled more or less with the 
superiority complex that almost all 


George A. Coe is Professor of Education, re- 

tired, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Reported from School and Society, LVIII 
(September 11, 1943), 177-80. 


Se 
Tabloid Becomes History Text 


Americans carry with them whe)| 
they visit Oriental countries by 
there has been little wrestling with 
the power problem. In respect to 
both Japan and India, the powe 
problem is now revealed as being 
at the very heart of the moral con. 
cerns with which missionaries have 
supposed themselves to be dealing. 
The inference that should be drawn 
from all this is not that the relation 
of religion to postwar educationd 
reconstruction is negligible, bu 
rather that here is a resource of 
great potency if we can get it into 
action. 





As a means of making history more palatable to students weary of dul 
lessons, Sylvan Hoffman of New York City has designed an_ historical 
newspaper in which history lessons are written up in the swift-moving style 
of a newspaper article. The date of the event supplants the usual date line 
and accurate facts are presented in an interesting manner, making the his 
toric event as pertinent as the latest news from our battle fronts. The exam- 
ple given below illustrates one of the articles featured in Vol. 1, No. 1, of 
News of the Nation, published monthly by Doubleday Doran Co., New 
York: 


SLavE Travers Uneasy Asout CoMPETITION 


ZL spon, PORTUGAL, March 17, 1493 (NNP)—It was 
revealed in financial circles today that navigators and mer- 
chants engaged in the African slave trade are uneasy about 
growing Spanish, Dutch, and English competition. Ships 
from all these countries are known to be making explora- 
tions along the African Gold Coast. 
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EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 
CoLoneL Leonarp G. RowNTREE 


In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


Ws are accustomed to regard 
ourselves as a healthy, vigorous na- 
tion—full of rugged young men in 
the pink of physical condition. But 
what are the facts? They are disap- 
pointing. In the first 2,000,000 men 
examined by Selective Service, 
1,000,000 were rejected for physical 
and mental defects or educational 
deficiencies. When these figures 
were first presented, they were met 
with general skepticism. However, 
a second survey, including the next 
1,000,000 men, confirmed in every 
respect the lack of health and phys- 
ical fitness as revealed in the orig- 
inal figures. The total number of 
service-eligible men _ registered to 
date is in excess of 29,000,000. The 
number eligible under existing reg- 
ulations, that is, between the ages 
of 18 to 38, is 22,000,000. The num- 
ber of registrants examined for serv- 
ice to date is in excess of 9,000,000. 
The number classified IV-F, or 
unfit for any form of military duty, 
is in excess of 2%4 million and is 
approaching the 3-million mark. 
These figures speak for themselves. 
Under no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can they be taken as indicative 
of satisfactory health and physical 
fitness among our registrants. 

Age has a marked bearing on 
the rates of rejection. At 45 years 
the nation over only 4 out of 20 
can qualify; while at 18 years 15 


out of 20 are found acceptable. 
However, with all the changes that 
have attended the induction re- 
quirements and age range, the re- 
jection rate nationally has never 
dropped to less than 30 per cent. 
The highest rate of induction for 
the fighting forces is found in the 
teen-age group, the 18-19-year-old 
youths emerging from secondary 
schools or in attendance in the col- 
leges and universities of the coun- 
try. Even in this group the rejection 
rate is unexpectedly high, 25.4 per- 
cent. The breakdown by diseases 
of the various systems, as indicated 
in the following table, is of special 
interest. The figures are based on a 
sampling of 45,585 registrants dur- 
ing the month of February, 1943, 
and supplied by the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Selective 
Service System. 


Diseases of the Various Systems 
by Percent 
Conditions of the eye.....................- 4.5 


Mental GCisGABO8 .<....0ccc.ccccscccesccecse 2.8 
Musculo-skeletal diseases 





SRR GUTOOU ccs as 23 
Cardiovascular diseases ................ 2.1 
Educational deficiencies ...............- 1.9 
RRRRNES 2 fee 2) oa, ee es 1.6 
Diseases of the ear......................---- 1.5 
Neurological disorders .................- 1.5 
RU SRNR cco 2 Jisoe eset oes cece cesta 1.0 
ME RERMOR CUMIN ooo coa a scesnecscticds dencczevedens 0.7 
NEINCOTIBMIOOUS 2222 -.ssccccccetc es 5.5 

fe a ee ea eee ee 25.4 
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The influence of race is rather 
striking, both as to percentage in- 
volved and the causes for rejection. 
The rate of rejection for whites 
alone is 23.3 percent, while for the 
Negroes alone, it is 45 percent. 
The breakdown reveals significant 
differences. 


Ten Leading Causes of Rejection By 
Race—18-19 Year Old Registrants 


White 

Percent 
Biss cbse cep sacec eA acacebbece 4.8 
OEE SS ee eee 3.8 
Musculo-skeletal  -.....................-.---- 2.3 
GRPUROVEBCIIAT 2 n<cco.-ccsicccséeecesns- 1.9 
ee os a 1.6 
NN eS re Bo 1.5 
CO 2 ne ee 1.4 
Educational deficiency .................. 1.] 
BOUDERMIIENED cs ooen paces chat csasectese cs 0.8 
STR TEMIN nn ee 0.7 
Negro Percent 

Educational deficiency .................. 12.2 
IN ianteatiticibcenansincnesiniopees reaicaiiane 11.1 
ROMEGVOSCUIE? ........<<.-.<-cccc..0<cc5c.00.. 4.1] 
MUMMNUIE RRMO ooo ooo5 oo ccccccecassseenscess 3.2 
Musculo-skeletal . .........................-+- 2.4 
1 EE eee oe ee es £2 
1 D8 Se ge ee ee 1.8 
III Siistesisticbaciatcsnnnsiecnsnsasedeais 1.2 
ey ee 0.9 
IE ee ee eee ee ee 0.8 


The statistics indicate what was 
previously known—that the whites 
are better educated but have poor 
eyesight and considerable mental and 
nervous diseases; the Negroes are 
less well educated and more fre- 
quently infected with venereal dis- 
eases. This last statement should 
center the interest of health author- 
ities and educationalists. The lack 
of education and the prevalence of 
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venereal disease in the Negro is a 
challenge to the country as a whole, 


Not only are defects, deficiencies, 
disorders, and diseases present in 
unexpected numbers in both groups,| 
but in addition, the registrants as| 
a whole are revealed by the examin.| 
ing boards and by the armed forces 
after induction as soft, flabby, pam. 
pered, and in need of conditioning, 
A striking statement bearing on this 
question comes from Colonel Theo. 
dore P. Bank, Chief of the Athletic 
and Recreation Branch of the Spe. 
cial Service Division of the War 
Department. He says, “Many young 
men afe entering the Army today 
totally unprepared for military life, 
It takes weeks to bring them into 
the physical condition necessary for 
military training. This means weeks 
of wasted time and effort which 
could be avoided if every young 
man now in high school would en- 
gage in physical activities. 

The attributes essential to success 
in war and combat are strength, 
endurance, stamina, special agilities, 
leadership, initiative, emotional sta- 
bility, and the indomitable will to 
win. Physical fitness is the bodily 
state which combines maximum 
power and efficiency with the 
minimum time of recovery from 
exhaustion. Physical fitness cannot 
be acquired overnight. It calls for 
time and graded training in the de- 
velopment of bodily functions to 
maximum efficiency. 


Why does lack of physical fitness 
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prevail among the youth of our 
country? Because, nationally, we 
have neglected health and physical 
fitness and failed to develop it. Only 
the combined efforts of all those con- 
cerned in this failure can bring about 
prevention and cure of the situation 
as it now exists. The situation is, 
however, a direct challenge to edu- 
cation. The basic foundation for the 
necessary physical fitness and health 
must rest with the schools and col- 
leges. Every school in the country, 
the small grade and rural school, or 
the large university, can start doing 
something about physical fitness to- 
day. 

In a broad way it is now evident 
that education must revise its cur- 
riculum to include a more adequate 
physical fitness; it must give weight 
and emphasis to health quotients. 
The major problems which have 
to be faced are: (1) changes of ob- 
jectives; (2) changes in existing 
schedules, with insistence on sufh- 
cient time devoted to physical de- 
velopment; (3) change in attitude 
towards physical education; and (4) 
provisions for physical training, 
swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
campus equipment, and _ participa- 
tion in outdoor as well as indoor 
training. 


In physical fitness programs, spe- 
cial emphasis should be placed on 
distance running, chinning, push- 
ups, hill and road climbing, and 
other forms of strenuous exercise. 
Mass calisthenics are highly desir- 
able, but in themselves do not suf- 
fice. Competitive sports are highly 
desirable, especially for the develop- 
ment of the will to win and for 
esprit de corps, but in themselves 
they do not suffice. Physical training 
for military purposes should in- 
clude both general and competitive 
games and sports and, in addition, 
exercise to develop specific agilities. 

All physical programs call for 
medical examination and medical 
supervision to determine the physi- 
cal status of those to be placed in 
training. The extent to which the 
individual is allowed to participate 
will be dependent on this examina- 
tion. 

Rehabilitation is urgently needed 
both among those rejected for mili- 
tary service and workers in industry 
and the population in general. But 
perhaps of greater importance than 
rehabilitation is prehabilitation be- 
cause it prepares men for examina- 
tion and for service on all fronts. 
This, too, is peculiarly a responsibil- 
ity of education. 


Medical Division, Selective Service System. 


J Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree is Chief of the ] 


Physical Education, XIV (September, 1943), 


| est from the Journal of Health and 


370-72, 388-91. 
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I LIKE TO READ THEMES 


Georce H. Henry 


In the English Journal 


a BOUT 15,000 themes I have 
marked so far in my teaching career, 
and I can say in all honesty that | 
never threw one away or handed 
one back without reading it. I pile 
a new batch of papers before me 
with genuine delight. I look for- 
ward to a drawer full of them, and 
many times I find myself dropping 
important and pressing matters in 
my eagerness to see what response I 
got to the latest assignment. One 
time when I was immersed in play 
rehearsals and hard at an assembly 
debate, the well-meaning superin- 
tendent suggested that he relieve 
the strain by hiring someone to mark 
my papers. “Goodness!” I exclaimed, 
“you would be taking the very heart 
out of the course and out of the pu- 
pils too. The class spirit would 
steadily wane, and themes would 
be only a ritual to placate the Mino- 
taur requirements.” 

For me, English would be hollow 
without my pupils’ themes to pon- 
der over. Through them I measure 
my own growth in charity, humil- 
ity, and tolerance. I learn much from 
their simple, hackneyed, dull, un- 
grammatical outpourings. Certainly, 
being in the midst of youths, curi- 
ous and alive and wondering, is 
endless delight to me; but, after all, 
few pupils seated in rows and rows 
would dare parade their inner 
selves. Since I conceive of English 
as inner enrichment and increased 
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cerebration, I seek that subtle 
growth of the spirit in what they 
write in all sincerity when alone a 
the library, or off in a corner of the 
study hall, or apart from family 
chatter—when for the first time 
thoughts, however commonplace 
and shallow, are to them delightful 
companions. And these “thoughts” 
I like to read, humble and wornout 
as they are, and coming to me every 
year in the same set pattern, the 
writer buoyant with discovery. “And 
then it came to me what I wanted— 
to be alone, to brood, to lose myself 
in a dark gloomy woods in the still 
ness of the night. Maybe I would 
learn something of the univers, 
about nature, or about my real self 
and soul which I would surely face.” 
The writer actually went to the 
woods at two in the morning. Who 
tires of the seasons? So how can! 
tire of themes that remind me of 
the eternal patterns of thought! 
Just as Addison had not the hear 
to catch the indigent on the barbs 
of his satire, to his eternal good 
sense, so among the “les misérables” 
of composition I do not apply the 
canons of Webster and Fowler. 
Among these “poor,” for instance, 
I seldom underscore the inevitable 
“these kind,” against which hur 
dreds of exercises, columns of repe- 
tition, and innumerable notations 
have never yet prevailed. And when 
from a stack of papers I come upon 
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I LIKE TO READ THEMES 


a passage like this from a tenant 


farm girl who ate little but potatoes 
during the depression, the grading 
process becomes a positive impedi- 
ment to my witnessing her affinity 
to Emerson: 

I would be listening to the crows 
coming acoss the plowed ground and 
around the bend of the dark, damp 
wood. We feel different when they 
have parted over our heads... . The 
earth seems to have become more civ- 
ilized; but nevertheless, the fowls of 
the air never change to anything 
other than what they were meant to 
be, 

None of your blatant, abstract “na- 
ture descriptions”; just honest strug- 
gling to say something that did not 
come off well. Authorship is a rela- 
tive thing, and even for Thomas 
Mann there must be much that nev- 
er gets said. Among improprieties 
and verbal incompetence I uncover 
lines that tell me that the humble 
are not too far removed from the 
great. 

To be exact, I suppose my glad- 
ness in marking wretched themes is 
not so much the theme itself as 
matching its content with the person 
behind it. For several weeks I de- 
tected the wanderlust grow stronger 
in the uncanny projection of self in 
a boy’s reports on Dry Guillotine and 
The Foreign Legion, until I said, 
“Something is brewing there; in 
the morning I ought to speak to 
him.” But I was too late. He had 
already hitchhiked to Canada to 
join up for service in France. The 
Canadian government sent him 


back, and three days later he sat be- 
fore me in class, both he and I smil- 
ing mutual understanding. If a 
friend is “one with whom you can 
think aloud,” then themes have ce- 
mented many friendships for me. 

It is not my intention to display 
gems of composition or to claim any 
particular power to teach writing. 
I never try to make any pupil into 
an author or devise any units in 
creative writing in a special sense; 
but I do invent assignments to 
awaken that unique, inner self which 
in a day of worship of machines 
and a superstitious awe of statistics 
is soon thought of by youth as 
something to be ashamed of, as 
something other people don’t seem 
to put up with, as something of an 
obstacle to efficiency, not be men- 
tioned in the same breath with vita- 
mins and the black headlines. Youth 
is shrewd enough to note that nei- 
ther is the inner self considered very 
much in the new curricular changes. 
Yet the pedagog comes and goes 
while themes remain. 

Long before the days of guidance 
the value of composition to reach 
the inner life of individual pupils 
grew steadily in me, and soon 
themes became the heart of the 
whole course, a true “core” that had 
the pupils’ inner growth as its prov- 
ince, so that I had a surer hand in 
discipline and a greater rapport 
with my pupils in spite of greater 
informality, than I ever thought 
possible in my earlier days. It often 
happened that homeroom teachers, 
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whose duty it was to counsel pupils 
intimately, were pumping me con- 
cerning the source of the vital in- 
formation, often at variance with the 
current faculty opinion, I would 
contribute to a case. 

Once when I was asked to ap- 
pear with a committee to deal with 
a certain “case,” I sat through pre- 
liminary comments like “little moral 
sensibility” and “definitely antiso- 
cial.” From the available data these 
remarks were justifiable, although 
the high level of the generalizations 
helped little toward a solution. In 
the very old days the boy would 
have been flogged. He had an irritat- 
ing selfsufficiency, a sneer for the 
warmth you pressed home to him. 
About one elderly woman teacher 
who tried to be friendly to him he 
reported to his classmates, “She tried 
to get ‘next’ to me.” After a while I 
pulled out a theme and read just as 
you see it here, with not a comma 
added: 


To numerous passers-by this tree is 
nothing but an ordinary work of na- 
ture, or possibly in summer and au- 
tumn an object of positive beauty, 
but to me it is a good deal more. To- 
day that tree is not nearly as beauti- 
ful as it was in my more youthful 
days. 

As happens many times in life, one 
is bound to be excluded from the 
games, the confidences, the parties of 
one’s companions. When this hap- 
pened, it was my habit not to go into 
the house for selfpity but rather go 
to the back yard and play on the 
swing. By thus taking away some of 
the pain of loneliness, this tree be- 
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came one of my most beloved conf. 
dants. 

Whenever I realized or at least wa; 
told that I had done a wrong deed, | 
would go to that huge motherly tre 
and sit beneath its friendly foliage 
Despite all the harsh words of the 
rest, this one companion would not 
condemn. 

Then for some reason which I do not 
know, the tree surgeon came to trim 
the aged tree. All this while I was iy 
school. When I returned, the tree had 
been changed, The bough from whieh 
I had swung had been sawed off. 

To me it was indeed a most seriou 
blow—not unlike being told that one 
of your playmates had lost an arm 
and would be unable to participate 
in your frivolities again. 

Today I still go and stand beneath 
that crippled but understanding 
friend and think back to the many 
hours we had spent together in sor. 
row and in joy. 

This tree episode came in response 
to my reading from Abbé Dimnet; 
The Art of Thinking the account of 
the youthful Dimnet’s silent lonely 
hours exploring his uncle’s water. 
wheel. 

An elevation of spirit akin to 
that from a play or symphony comes 
upon me when I uncover on Wool. 
worth foolscap such passages as 
these from lives that seem hope 
lessly preoccupied with daily exter- 


nals: 

I love to watch the ground slip 
under the sturdy plows to be cut into 
long slices which are rolled over into 
clean cut furrows, and I love to 
smell the fresh earth as it was turned 
by the mirror like moldboards and to 
see the dust rise into the evening aif 
in thin columns. 
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But you must know the pimply, 
peaked boy who wrote it, crude 
often and rough in manner, and 
gratingly nasal. You supervise a ta- 
bleful like him at the cafeteria 
munching their food hurriedly, 
howling to be off, inconsiderate 
often, not a thought in their low 


IQ heads, it seems, and surely no 
room for beauty. But these glimpses 
of their true nature that they give 
me in themes separate the surface 
discipline from inner reality. I like 
their themes so well that I stow 
them away in order to read them 
again. 


George H. Henry is Principal of the Senior 

High School, Dover Community School, 

Dover, Delaware. Reported from the English 
Journal, XXXII (June, 1943), 310-16. 
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“Duly Time’ Education Pregram 
Announced for Soldiers 


SoxpiErs in the European 
theatre of operations are receiving a 
new kind of training in the form 
of “discussion groups” which are a 
part of an educational program 
planned to supplement the men’s 
knowledge of the people and lands 
which they contact. 

Before the course begins the first 
issue of “Army Talks,” which will 
be a weekly discussion guide, will 
be distributed to every officer and 
noncommissioned discussion leader 
in the European theatre of opera- 
tion. There will be four sections in 
each issue, containing an explana- 
tion of the topic, its salient points, 
the methods, techniques and proce- 
dures for its presentation, and mate- 
tial for a discussion of the topic, 
with questions and answers. 

The key person, the discussion 


leader, is an officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer who will be appointed 
to discuss the topic with 30 to 50 
men. He will spend half of the pe- 
riod, one hour duty time allotted 
weekly or less, presenting the topic 
leading up to the discussion. He 
will have maps, charts, graphs, 
films, and slides to aid him in 
the discussion which may take 
place in regular camp, in a recrea- 
tion room, or even in the field. 

Men whose parents came from 
certain countries being studied 
might be called on to start the dis- 
cussion by giving information con- 
cerning climate, national resources, 
races, religions, traditions, economic 
conditions, and type of government. 

Similar study programs have 
been organized at British universi- 
ties and institutions. 
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THERE’S NEED TO STRENGTHEN THE 
EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE 
Paut R. Morr 
In School Management 


eH, recent months we have seen 
how the war has forced the schools 
to carry heavier loads than they 
ever dreamed of carrying and has 
placed demands on them to make 
rapid changes in direction. Discus- 
sions of the nature of postwar prob- 
lems give every indication that after 
the war there will be continued 
pressure to carry heavy loads and 
turn corners rapidly. 

Anyone thoroughly acquainted 
with the structure of public educa- 
tion will have serious doubts of its 
present ability to make quick and 
sound decisions as to direction and 
of its capacity to carry greatly in- 
creased loads with safety. Its finan- 
cial base is overburdened. Its staff 
has been planned too much on the 
“sufficient to the day” principle. Its 
structure was designed for slow- 
moving times. There is need for 
educational leadership to find the 
time, or to make the time over 
and beyond everything that can be 
done in helping to win the war, to 
strengthen markedly the educational 
structure. Our political leadership, 
as well, must be aroused to consider 
education in spite of the multitude 
of other matters now forced on its 
attention. 

One of the characteristics which 
our schools must more fully achieve 
is a teaching staff far more broadly 
educated than is required for the 
immediate job. To be adaptable, 
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teachers need to be able to think 
outside their specialties, particularly 
in the areas of human experience 
which the youth of today are facing, 
Teachers should be able, with a min- 
imum of extra work, to prepare for 
new tasks, 

This may demand changes in our 
certification Jaws. Most of them 
came into being when teachers 
were on a much lower level of edu. 
cational preparation. To make them 
practical, they had to be associated, 
particularly on the high-school level, 
with specific subjects. Perhaps the 
time has come when schools should 
be given a greater degree of free. 
dom than they now have in _ this 
matter of certification. Perhaps, 
when minimum safeguards are met, 
the matter of assignment of teachers 
to tasks in the school is a matter of 
arrangement between administra- 
tion and teacher. 

To adapt our schools we must 
have better financial support than 
we now have in 85 per cent of the 
schools in America, support that 
will not only draw more able per- 
sons into the teaching profession, but 
support that will enable those now 
in the profession to continue their 
education and to broaden their ex- 
perience through travel and reading 
and cultural contacts. 

It is quite important that atten- 
tion be given to that group of 
schools that is now in the top 1 
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percent expenditure group. These 
schools are particularly fitted to be 
experimental laboratories for Ameri- 
can education and should be re- 
garded as such. The welfare of the 
entire school system demands not 
only that these schools be allowed 
to continue with relatively high ex- 
penditures but in all probability 
that the number of such schools 
should be greatly increased. 

Another area in which we need 
rehabilitation is the area of home 
rule. In a recent meeting of super- 
intendents of schools adaptations to 
wartime needs were discussed. In 
each instance when an individual 
was asked where he got the money 
to do the job the answer was “from 
the federal government.” Not one 
idea was presented at that meeting 
which represented a local need, rec- 
ognized locally and locally sup- 
ported. 

Surely no one can complain about 
having alert persons in Washington 
with sufficient power to obtain funds 
to make it possible for schools to 
carry heavy loads safely and to 
change direction quickly. But it does 
not seem likely that more than a 
small percentage of the actual needs 
today and in the postwar world will 
be discernible by persons who are 
viewing the scene from a national 
vantage point. What of those needs 
which cannot be seen from a na- 


tional vantage point, or cannot be 
dramatized sufficiently to get na- 
tional funs? Are they to go by the 
board for lack of any leeway in local 
support? Are we to pass up poten- 
tial initiative of school staffs and the 
lay public in all our localities and 
trade in for quick action in a few 
areas? We are, unless we build up 
the basic financial support under 
local school areas and at the same 
time broaden our concept both of 
the work of the teacher and of the 
part that can be played by public 
minded citizens. 

Home rule that is associated with 
poorly supported schools loses the 
creativeness which is its chief reason 
for being. We need a realistic view 
on what must be done to restore 
vital home rule and what must be 
done to build our educational staffs 
to the point where they are sensitive 
to what is going on about them, and 
capable through broad training and 
experience of making adjustments 
in their day-to-day decisions. Hardly 
otherwise shall we be able in the 
public-school system to carry the 
heavy loads that must be carried by 
some agency if the nation is to sur- 
vive. Hardly otherwise shall we be 
able safely to turn corners that must 
be turned if our schools are to serve 
their function as creators of the 
human staff of which our type of 
popular government must be built. 


Paul R. Mort is Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 

ported from School Management, XII (June, 
1943), 242. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 





H. G. Sreap 
In Picture Post (London) 


years ago all the talk 
was of the reorganization of the ex- 
isting educational system [in Brit- 
ain]; today discussions turn on the 
necessity for its thorough reconstruc- 
tion. The task of the education serv- 
ice is to develop citizens who will 
have the purpose and knowledge 
necessary to develop and sustain the 
society in which they live. This can 
only be done by an education which 
is related in a living way to the pur- 
pose of the community, and which 
provides for the full development 
of all its citizens until maturity. 
This is not to say that all must have 
an identical education. So many 
people jump to the conclusion that 
what is common to all must be uni- 
form. Full education for all would 
imply the same education for all 
only if all children had the same 
capabilities. A democratic state does 
not aim at the production of robots; 
its objective is the development of 
the varied capacities of its citizens 
in order to add to the richness and 
variety of its life. 

In any discussion of the changes 
in education shown to be necessary 
by wartime experience, the problems 
disclosed by evacuation must take 
first place. Evacuation disclosed a 
spirit of willing service on the part 
of many, but it also showed a woeful 
lack of social education and the ap- 
pallingly limited environment in 
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which many children lived. It 
showed, too, that there was a great 
gap between the standard of the 
school and the home. The lessons to 
be learned here are clear. The child 
lives his life in three concrete groups 
—the home, the school, and the 
neighborhood. If these are either in 
conflict with one another, or nar. 
row and restricted and sectional in 
outlook, what hope is there that he 
can ever develop into a satisfactory 
citizen of a democratic society? 
Evacuation also taught us the neces. 
sity to widen our conception of edu. 
cation. This wider conception means 
that good houses with adequate 
space for children, and within range 
of all the other facilities necessary, 
are part of the communal provision 
for education. It indicates, for one 
thing, a positive health service aim- 
ing at maintaining good health 
rather than the curing of ill-health. 
It points to the need for wider fa- 
cilities for travel for children—for 
hostels in both country and town 
where groups of children can go for 
long periods and learn the arts of 
living together. It implies more edu- 
cation in parenthood for parents, 
and in social and political issues for 
teachers. The three influences— 
home, school, and neighborhood— 
must be made to work together. 

A second lesson of wartime experi- 
ence is the importance of proper 
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nutrition as an essential part of edu- 
cation. True, many of the present 
arrangements are of a makeshift 
character, but this service has come 
to stay. The old conception that a 
child must be so grossly undernour- 
ished that it cannot profit by educa- 
tion before it receives school meals 
has gone forever. The establishment 
of wartime nurseries is an admis- 
sion of the importance of the early 
years of childhood. The training of 
the young child in good physical 
habits, in good social habits, the 
development of the senses, and shar- 
ing in individual and combined 
play, are all necessary ways of turn- 
ing children into good citizens. Fur- 
ther, this is the one way in which 
school and home can be brought to- 
gether. 

We can draw further lessons 
from the increase in the number of 
cases brought before juvenile courts. 
One, or both, of two causes appear 
at the root of most of the trouble. 
Children need both security and ad- 
venture in their lives. There can be 
no field for adventure in the over- 
crowded city, other than the adven- 
ture which leads to the court. ‘The 
lesson to be learned is that repressive 
measures never solve a problem for 
which the only cure is constructive 
action. 

One other lesson from wartime 
experience must be noted. In the 
A.T.C., a number of lads who often 
found difficulty with the same stud- 
ies at school, have acquired a 


knowledge of mathematics and 
physics comparatively easily. This 
is a fact which must be remembered. 
The reason for the change is that 
their studies are now related to an 
accepted purpose which they think 
is a worthy one. In the postwar cur- 
riculum, studies must be similarly 
related to a purpose recognized and 
accepted by the pupils and not to a 
remote one only understandable by 
adults. 

Other defects to which attention 
has been directed are: (1) For most 
children, education starts too late 
and is finished too early. It is both 
rootless and roofless. (2) The divi- 
sions in society are reflected as di- 
visions in the educational system, 
with the result that the education 
received has depended on the ability 
of the child’s parents to pay, and 
not on his capabilities. (3) The con- 
tinuance of the system by which we 
keep both state and church schools 
has meant that the accident of 
where children live has often de- 
cided the educational facilities. (4) 
The curriculum—what the child is 
supposed to learn in the school— 
may have met the needs of a past 
age, but does not meet the needs 
of the present one. (5) The children 
are not made aware of social and 
political problems and are not given 
the education to help to solve these 
problems. 

Reconstructed British education 
service then must move towards a 
system in which there are general 
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facilities for nursery education. The 
school leaving age should be raised 
to 16, with a wide choice of studies 
more related to our present world, 
and part-time education from 16-18. 
There must be real social and polit- 
ical education, good vocational 
training, and opportunities for the 
development of individual tastes 
and abilities. Above all, the great 
means whereby man speaks to man 
—language, art, drama, music, wire- 
less, films—must be developed in 
order to facilitate both expression 
and understanding. This starts with 
simple speech training in the nur- 
sery and should grow throughout 
life. 

The public school system and the 
private school system must no longer 
exist as separate systems. In the 
better Britain no one must be able 
to buy an assured position in so 
ciety for his children just because 
he can afford to pay for a privileged 
kind of education. What is known 
as the Dual System (church schools) 
must go, and the churches concen- 
trate first and foremost on the task 
of making the adult world live in a 
Christian way. 

What children are taught in 
schools also needs a thorough over- 
haul. Most “subjects” are taught in 
isolation and some are out-of-date. 
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It is necessary to find out what is 
that core of knowledge which is es. 
sential to a modern man living ing 
modern community. The main 
points stand out—means of com. 
munication (including the arts); 
basic science; basic mathematcis; 
social and political studies; physical 
activities, including games. 

A word should be said of the uni. 
versities. The tendency has been to 
an ever-narrowing of specialization, 
with the result that those who have 
been through the courses are less 
instead of more able to “see life 
steadily and to see it whole.” There 
must also be big changes in the 
way in which teachers are selected 
and trained. At present, they are se. 
lected too young, and trained too 
early and for too short a_ period. 
Training colleges are too isolated 
and narrow. 

This new conception develops 
and extends the trends already ap 
pearing as the result of the impact 
of total war on the educational serv. 
ice. It aims at the full development 
of all children—in body and in 
mind. It desires to give education a 
purpose and relate it to the world 
in which the children are to live. 
It looks to these children to sustain 
and develop the movement towards 
a better Britain. 


H. G. Stead is the Organizing Secretary of 
the New Education Fellowship in Great 
Britain. Reported from Picture Post, London, 


XVIII (January 2, 1943), 16-17. 
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CORRESPONDENCE STUDY IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
WARTIME PROGRAMS 


In Education for Victory 


a en high schools of the nation 
are increasingly confronted with the 
dual problem of heavier instruction- 
al loads and decreased teaching 
staffs. This dual problem is particu- 
larly critical in the more than 10,000 
schools in the United States which 
are called on to offer four years of 
high-school work with teaching 
staffs of four or fewer teachers. The 
U. S. Office of Education is at work 
on a plan through which it hopes 
to help the high schools to achieve 
some of the objectives of the High- 
School Victory Corps by the use of 
high-quality correspondence courses. 
It is a project which has three ma- 
jor purposes: (1) to do what it can 
to get into the hands of the high- 
school authorities reliable and timely 
information relating to selected 
available high-school | correspond- 
ence courses, (2) to show how these 
can be used most effectively in the 
high-school program, and (3) to 
give helpful suggestions to univer- 
sities, colleges, and other institutions 
which are offering such courses, on 
the types of instruction needed, and 
how to construct or revise high- 
school correspondence courses so 
that they will best serve the needs of 
the schools. 

As precise information is gathered 
and becomes available it will be re- 
leased to the high-school authorities 
for their guidance. The project is 
based on the assumption that certain 


correspondence courses under con- 
trolled conditions can make impor- 
tant contributions to the high 
schools in the preparation of youth 
for their part in the war effort. The 
project is experimental, but there is 
already much data to convince those 
who have studied this type of in- 
struction that it has possibilities far 
beyond those commonly recognized. 

The use of correspondence courses 
as an aid to secondary education is 
not new. Numerous and far-reach- 
ing experiments have not only re- 
sulted in the development of sound 
procedures for building and servic- 
ing such courses in the United 
States, but for safeguarding their 
use within the high schools as an 
accepted feature of the instructional 
program. Wherever the schools have 
implemented this type of teaching 
with a reasonable amount of pupil 
guidance and with sound supervis- 
ory and administrative safeguards, 
educational results have been found 
to be satisfactory. Recent reports re- 
veal increases both in the number 
of schools using such courses and in 
the number of pupils taking advan- 
tage of this type of individual in- 
struction in all states in which the 
high schools are experimenting with 
correspondence courses. Such _in- 
creases have been particularly 
marked since the outbreak of the 
war and even more rapid develop- 
ment in this type of instruction is 
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freely predicted for next year by 
leaders connected with this move- 
ment. 

While independent correspond- 
ence study is productive of satisfac- 
tory results in the cases of students 
who have clearly defined objectives 
and are possessed of a drive suffi- 
cient to see them through, students 
in general make better progress 
when the study is supervised, at least 
partially, by the high school. Such 
correspondence study is made an in- 
tegral part of the program of the 
high school using it through a proc- 
ess known in the aggregate as “su- 
pervised high-school correspondence 
study.” As this term implies, the 
school looks after all the adminis- 
trative problems involved. The 
board of education decides whether 
correspondence study shall be pro- 
vided and what part of the costs en- 
tailed it will pay. Certain policies 
are worked out having to do with 
courses to be offered, the institutions 
from which to procure them, the 
person best fitted to take charge of 
this work, and how, when, and 
where facilities can be provided for 
optimum success for this type of 
study. 

The schools most successfully us- 
ing correspondence courses have 
found that one staff member must 
be placed in administrative charge 
of this work. When this is done 
courses are selected in consultation 
with him; he becomes responsible 
for ordering, for financial and stu- 
dent accounting, for paying the 
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bills; he receives and distributes all} 


lessons, administers tests when 
needed, records the results, and acts 
as an adult guide and adviser to 


those needing his help. He often} 


also takes charge of the study! pe 
riods or arranges for such super. 
vision by other teachers. Since the 
courses are presumably constructed 
with a view to selfinstruction, and 
since the lessons are read, criticized, 
and supplemented by additional ex. 
planation from the correspondence 
centers, the teachers supervising this 


type of study need not have special | 


training in the subject; they merely 
do what they can to guide, encour. 
age, and to maintain conditions fa- 
vorable to study. 

It has been found that 25 to 35 
students, singly or in groups, can 
study a dozen or more subjects dur- 
ing the same study period without 
unduly interfering with one anoth- 
er’s progress or overburdening the 
supervisor of this type of study; and 
that high-school correspondence 
study organized under such a plan 
of supervision achieves not only 
successful scholastic results but sim- 
plifies and validates the granting of 
credit for this type of work. When 
carefully organized, this type of 
high-school instruction often be- 
comes more effective than some of 
the resident classroom instruction. 

A large variety of high-school 
correspondence courses are now 
available from a large number of 
universities, colleges, and commer- 
cial schools. Consequently, the find- 
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ing of this type of instruction in the 
subjects desired does not constitute 
a serious problem. The questions 
that a high school does have to find 
answers to are: (1) what particular 
courses shall be set aside for such 
study; and (2) where and how can 
reliable information be obtained 
concerning the quality of the corre- 
spondence courses available? 

General guidance in the making 
of wise selections of high-school cor- 
respondence courses can be obtained 
from the following publications: (1) 
Supervised Correspondence Study in 
High Schools, W. H. Gaumnitz, 
Bibliography No. 54, U. S. Office of 
Education, 1937. 14 pp. Free. (2) 
Supervised Correspondence Study 
for Individual Pupil Needs, Sydney 
C. Mitchell, Scranton, Pa., Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., 1939, 303 p. 
$2.50. (3) Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study, Questions and Answers, 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 
Public. No. 116, 1936. 68 pp. 50 
cents. (4) Preparation of Supervised 
Correspondence Courses, Earl T. 
Platt and Ada R. Gibson, Educa- 
tional Monograph No. 5, Lincoln, 
University of Nebraska, 1934. 62 pp. 
50 cents. 

Schools wishing to know what 
specific high-school correspondence 
courses are offered by various uni- 
versities and colleges may secure 
Guide to Correspondence Study 
from the National University Exten- 
sion Association, Bloomington, Ind. 
Specific courses offered by selected 
private correspondence schools are 
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listed in the Home Study Blue 
Book of the National Home Study 
Council, Washington, D. C. 
Extensive efforts are now being 
made to determine the availability 
and the quality of courses which 
will meet certain specific preinduc- 
tion training needs. Many such needs 
have been identified. Course out- 
lines have already been prepared in 
nine subjects through the joint ef- 
fort of the representatives of the Of- 
fice of Education and of the Army 
and Navy and published as follows: 
(1) Preflight Aeronautics in Second- 
ary Schools—Leaflet No. 63. U. S. 
Office of Education. (2) Fundamen- 
tals of Electricity — Preinduction 
Training Course No. 101. War De- 
partment. (3) Fundamentals of Ma- 
chines — Preinduction Training 
Course No. 102. War Department. 
(4) Fundamentals of Shopwork— 
Preinduction Training Course No. 
103. War Department. (5) Funda- 
mentals of Radio— Preinduction 
Training Course No. 201. War De- 
partment. (6) Fundamentals of 
Automotive Mechanics — Preinduc- 
tion Training Course No. 202. War 
Department. (7) Driver Education 
— Preinduction Training Course 
No. 120. War Department. (8) 
Physical Fitness Through Health 
Education — “Victory Corps Series 
Pamphlet No. 3.” Also Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Educa- 
tion—“Victory Corps Series Pam- 
phlet No. 2.” U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. (9) Army Clerical Procedures 
—Education for Victory, March 15, 
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1943, p. 10-13, Office of Education. 

The following subjects are equally 
important for preinduction training. 
Efforts are being made to formu- 
late outlines and teaching aids help- 
ful in making these high-school 
courses yield the greatest possible 
contribution toward the war effort: 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
navigation, meteorology, communi- 
cation—code, drafting, map reading 
and interpretation, basic language 
arts, global geography, war issues 
and aims. 

Those selecting correspondence 
courses for use in high school 
should be concerned with such ques- 
tions as: Does the course cover fully 
the subject to be taught? Is it fac- 
tually correct? Is it up-to-date? Is it 
adapted to the level of the secondary 
school? Are the test materials de- 
signed for educational and not 
merely for grading purposes? Do 
they call for reasoning power as 
well as information? Does the 
course provide for progress tests, 
motivation tests, and the like? Is 
the course designed to motivate 


Reported from Education for Victory, 
(July 15, 1943), 8-11, 22. 


learning and stimulate further 
study (such as problems, projects, ac. 
tivities, experiments, supplementary 
materials) and not merely a reading 
outline? Does the center offering 
the course provide supplementary 
instruction where and when needed 
for the mastery of a lesson unit? Do 
the instructors servicing the cours 
have qualifications comparable with 
requirements for other high-school 
teachers of the subject in question 
in your state? What is the length of 
the course in terms of high-school 
semester credits? 

In connection with the price of 
the course those making selections 
will wish to learn what this price in- 
cludes — lessons, teaching services, 
tests, supervisor’s guide or manual, 
postage, textbooks, and laboratory 
kits. They will discover if the in- 
structional materials are designed to 
facilitate study, i. e¢., attractive, 
clear, and readable; and if the prin- 
ciples to be taught are illustrated 
through the adequate use of educ 
tional photographs, cuts, drawings, 
and similar visual aids. 


at 


Ze 


Eisenhower lo Eisenhower 


Upon consulting his brother, General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, whether he should accept the appointment as pres'- 
dent, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Milton Eisenhower was told: “Take it. A large part 
of the kind of peace achieved after the war rests on the prin- 
ciples laid down in American schools.” 
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SCHOOL CAMPS: A NEEDED POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT 


A. O. PirTENGER 


In the Curriculum Journal 


W wen the World War ended 
in 1918, American educators and 
military men realized that an amaz- 
ingly low percentage of the nation’s 
manhood had been found physically 
qualified for unlimited military serv- 
ice. Most present programs in phys- 
ical education are the result of the 
interest aroused at that time. Now 
we are engaged in another great 
war, and in spite of all work in 
physical education and health edu- 
cation the percentage found fit for 
unlimited duty is just about the 
same as it was in 1917-18. Such a re- 
sult must mean that either our 
physical education has accomplished 
exactly nothing (fortunately, it 
doesn’t appear that we have done 
any damage), or changes in our 
manner of living have so lowered 
physical training and to leave a net 
the beneficial results attained by 
physical training and leave a net 
gain of nothing. The writer is not 
prepared to support a contention 
that social and industrial changes 
have not lowered the general level 
of physical fitness. But it is con- 
tended that school programs in 
physical training have serious de- 
fects. 

Most physical education programs 
have not yet conceived of planning 
activities to function in accordance 
with the determined needs of the 
students. The moment any child 
enters the school at any level he 


should be made the subject of a 
complete physical appraisal. What 
is his exact situation as to physical 
development? What program of ac- 
tivities will supply the needs found? 
Is there a need for surgical, dental, 
or other attention which the school 
is not prepared to supply? Will the 
parents or organized community 
welfare groups see that as such 
needs are shown they are met? 
The moment such a program is 
planned the physical director is faced 
by a lack of facilities. He has no 
activity in his program that will re- 
quire long-sustained exertion. He 
has activities that are exceedingly 
strenuous for 30 or 40 minutes, but 
he wants one moderately strenuous 
for a full working day, and then an- 
other day, and yet another, until the 
student’s flabby muscles round out, 
he eats ravenously, he sleeps 
soundly, his body weight increases, 
he becomes possessed of a pride in 
his physical strength, and he comes 
to know the pleasure that can come 
of a realization of “something ac- 
complished, something done,” a dif- 
ficult task met with a steady all-day 
application of hard labor that has 
led to its accomplishment. Several 
years of watching this result at- 
tained with many hundreds of en- 
rollees in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps have convinced the writer 
that the greatest need of physical 
education programs in the larger 
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schools is an activity such as that 
just described. 

Now that the CCC is abolished, 
will public education take over the 
outstandingly good features of its 
work? If it does not, we may rest 
assured that there will be another 
federal program equivalent to the 
CCC. The unsatisfactory results at- 
tained by the schools’ present pro- 
gram are excellent arguments for 
setting up a federal agency for di- 
recting the whole program. If public 
education is to retain the program 
for the physical development of 
youth in its control in the postwar 
period, it should demonstrate now 
its desire and ability to administer 
such a program. 

Most schools have areas of sub- 
marginal land near them which can 
be developed into a_ recreational 
area and school camp. There would 
be no objection to the project being 
a community development, prima- 
rily for the school, with the respon- 
sibility for it being taken by the 
school, and most of the work done 
by the school. The presence of space 
for truck gardening or for crop or 
livestock production to assist in sup- 
porting the camp are features to be 
considered as is the presence of na- 
tive building materials. It is not de- 
sirable that the area be completely 
developed in the beginning. While 
some development must precede oc- 
cupation, the development _ itself 
should become the chief work proj- 
ect. The development done as work 
projects should be of a permanent 
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nature and not a wasteful dissipa- | 


tion of effort. The opportunity for 
functional instruction in construc. 
tion of buildings and roads, land- 
scaping, and in conservation of soil, 
forest, and game should not be lost. 
Every activity that is undertaken in 
the camp should be deliberately un. 
dertaken and planned because of its 
educational values. The great advan- 
tage of having a camp program one 
ot the facilities of public education 
is the opportunity to make so much 
teaching functional, to correlate the 
school program and the camp pro- 
gram. The camp would be expected 
to contribute to the realization of 
the objectives of physical and gen- 
eral education and to understand. 
ings in human social relationships. 
Camp life takes away the prestige 
of wealth and social position of the 
student’s family and puts him on 
his own to prove his right to leader- 
ship by his performance at the 
tasks set. The classroom teachers 
who assist in the program likewise 
benefit from the deglamorizing ex- 
periences of a work camp. 

Make certain that every activity 
is minutely planned with the stv- 
dents doing most of it; a part of the 
educational training is to acquire 
the habit of thorough planning. No 
doubt the home economics teacher 
can prepare an excellent set of 
menus for use at the camp. The 
student will do less well and it may 
be an additional teaching burden 
to have them help, but by all means 
do so. Only by shifting every burden 
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of camp responsibility possible to 
the campers can the whole benefits 


| of the program be secured. 


Camp attendance should be vol- 
untary, but the program should be 
made so attractive and worthwhile 
that only in case of necessity will 
students fail to attend. No school 
would be able to initiate at once a 
program that will include the entire 
school. It might begin with one for 
one or two classes in the high 
school. Then as the program begins 
to function, administrative details 
are straightened out, and facilities 
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are improved, it can be expanded to 
include others. Ideally it should in- 
clude students well down in the 
grade school. Perhaps a school never 
will be able to finance as full a pro- 
gram as we would like. But it can 
make a beginning, open up the field, 
show what the possibilities are, and 
exhibit an interest. Then public edu- 
cation will be justified in requesting 
federal assistance in attempting a 
complete program aimed at classes 
with 90 or higher percent of the 
pupils physically perfect instead of 
approximately 50 as at present. 


A. O. Pittenger is a member of the staff of 

the R.O.T.C. at the University of Missouri. 

Reported from the Curriculum Journal, XIV 
(May, 1943), 215-18. 
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Micuican_ school 
children, especial- 
ly in rural areas, 
are carrying on a new wartime cam- 
paign. They are collecting milkweed 
pods by the bushel. Milkweed floss is 
an excellent substitute for kapok, 
used in life preservers and jackets, 
but now unobtainable because of the 
Japanese occupation of islands in the 
Pacific where it has been produced. 
Milkweed flourishes in Michigan so 
a war-born industry has been estab- 
lished at Petoskey called War Hemp 
Industries where the floss is proc- 
essed into “Mae West” jackets, life 


School Children 
Go A "Blasting 


preservers, avia- 
tors suits, and 
into form suitable 
for the sound insulation of the 
cabins of airplanes. Each life pre- 
server requires a pound and 12 
ounces of floss, equivalent to two 
50-pound onion bags (two bushels) 
of milkweed pods. Many schools 
are making the collection of pods 
a school project with the proceeds of 
the collection at 20 cents for each 
bag of dried pods going into war 
stamps and bonds. The Department 
of Agriculture has charge of the 
collecting of the pods. 
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MEETING WARTIME DEMANDS FOR MATHEMATICS 


Dace CaARPENTEK 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


laee immediate, pressing need 
on the part of every student to ob- 
tain maximum facility in mathemat- 
ics can be met only by concerted 
and efficient action by mathematics 
teachers and school administrators. 
One of the most important problems 
confronting secondary school ad- 
ministrators is that of finding ways 
to help every student develop his 
mathematical ability to the utmost. 
Each student must receive a mathe- 
matical education which is adapted 
to his interests, ability, and the re- 
quirements of industry and the 
armed services. Every mathematics 
curriculum must be planned with 
three major objectives in mind: (1) 
to give adequate mathematical train- 
ing to those students who have abil- 
ity and aptitude to pursue the four- 
year sequence in mathematics; (2) 
to make sure that students of aver- 
age. ability or better are equipped 
with the basic elementary mathemat- 
ical information and abilities which 
military authorities and industrial 
leaders have found to be essential; 
(3) to make sure that every stu- 
dent, including mathematics ma- 
jors, has a good understanding of 
basic arithmetic and the ability to 
make practical and specific applica- 
tions. 

The following topics have been 
selected as comprising information 
which is basic to military and indus- 
trial requirements. [t must be un- 
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derstood that they are important 
because people must be able to use 
them. The material must be pre. 
sented in its most practical and us 


able form if maximum value is to be | 


derived from its teaching. The top. 
ics follow: (1) Common and deci. 
mal fractions and accurate measure. 
ments. (2) Percentage applications, 


(3) Tolerances and limits, (4) Areas [ 
(5) Weights and | 
measures, (6) Square root and/ 
Pythagorean theorem. (7) Metric | 
equivalents. (8) Geographical or | 


and volumes. 


nautical mile. (9) Angles, geomet. 
ric. constructions,. and 


models, maps, drawings, and 
graphs. (11) Ratio and proportion. 


(12) Graphs. (13) Graphical or ge- | 
ometric solutions of area problems. | 
(14) Vectors. (15) Positive and neg: | 
ative numbers. (16) Formulas, sim- 


ple equations, and rectangular co 


ordinates. (17) Speed, time, and | 


distance relationships. (18) Fahren- 


heit and Centrigrade transforma- | 
tions. (19) Electrical formulas and | 


applications. (20) Formulas of 
force, work, energy, and power. 
(21) Latitude, longitude, and time. 
(22) Radians and mils. (23) Ele 
mentary strength of materials. 


(24) Center of gravity. (25) Ele | 
mentary plane trigonometry. (26) | 


Slide rule. (27) Logarithms. 
With regard to the organization 


and conduct of standard mathemat- f 


relation- | 


ships. (10) Scales, as applied to | 
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ics courses, the following observa- 
tions should be made: 

1. Encourage qualified students 
to pursue four years of mathemat- 
ics beginning with ninth-grade alge- 
bra. Students electing to enroll in 
ninth-grade algebra should have 
good achievement in eighth-grade 
arithmetic; have reading ability of 
8.5 or better; and have achieve- 
ment of 8.5 in both computation 
and reasoning on a standardized 
arithmetic test. 

2. Ninth-grade students who are 
not qualified to elect algebra should 
enroll in an applied arithmetic 
course. 

3. First-year algebra and interme- 
diate algebra should stress the use 
of graphs, vectors, and formulas as 
applied to mechanics, physics, and 
aeronautics. 

4, Plane geometry should empha- 
size constructions, relationships, and 
facts, rather than formal proofs. For- 
mulas and algebraic solutions should 
be used extensively. 

5. Plane trigonometry should 
stress applications to industry, ar- 
tillery, navigation, and aeronautics 
and the extensive use of tables. 

6. Spherical geometry should 
stress space concepts, map projec- 
tions, and applications to naviga- 
tion. 

7. All courses should include 
brief systematic reviews of the es- 
sential elements of preceding 


courses, 
8. Teachers must make sure that 
applications of the essential topics 
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are studied and understood in con- 
nection with the regular mathemat- 
ical content. 

The war makes it necessary for 
us to step up the four-year mathe- 
matics sequence. Accelerating her 
courses, the teacher must define her 
aims in terms of use. Instruction 
must be clear, simple, and brief. 
We must work for student under- 
standing of essential and funda- 
mental processes, using a variety of 
practical problems and insisting on 
good form, careful complete work, 
and 100 percent accuracy. One good 
problem understood and worked 
correctly is worth 100 problems 
carelessly worked. With regard to 
acceleration and _ streamlining of 
mathematics courses, the following 
cautions are offered: (1) Avoid 
spending excessive time on long, 
complex manipulations. Stick to es- 
sentials. (2) Make geometry a prac- 
tical subject. Include solid mensura- 
tion with plane geometry. Limit the 
time spent on formal proofs decis- 
ively. Use problems and applica- 
tions. (3) Condense intermediate al- 
gebra to one semester. Good stu- 
dents do not require as much review 
as usually is done. (4) Emphasize 
trigonometric functions, solutions of 
triangles, and applications in plane 
geometry. (5) Emphasize spherical 
geometry and spherical trigonom- 
etry. 

Obviously only those students of 
real ability will follow the four- 
year sequence, but provision must 
be made for the great mass of our 
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high-school graduates to be mathe- 
matically literate. The job of build- 
ing complete mastery and under- 
standing of basic arithmetic as used 
in practical problems is a major re- 
sponsibility of every mathematics 
teacher. Good computational ability 
must be achieved and maintained, 
but to think of arithmetic efficiency 
only in terms of speed and accuracy 
with figures is a great mistake. 
Most of the essential topics men- 
tioned here can be approached 
through arithmetic, algebraic, and 
geometrical aspects. A portion of 
the time allotted to every unit in 
either algebra or geometry should 
be used for systematic arithmetic 
drills and a study of the processes 
involved. Tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth-grade students not enrolled 
in the four-year sequence who fail 
to achieve a grade placement of ap- 
proximately 8.0 on a comprehensive 
achievement test should be enroled 
in a one-semester course of basic 
arithmetic. Students who do satisfac- 
tory work in the arithmetic course 
should be encouraged to enroll in 
the related technical mathematics. 
The average boy and girl has a 
very real need for a type of mathe- 
matical background which is not 
supplied by basic arithmetic nor 
the traditional four-year mathemat- 
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ics sequence. The idea should bk 
established that courses other than 
the traditonal type are needed to do 
a different job than that which the 
more academic mathematics is de. 
signed to do. Any course which gives 
necessary mathematical background 
to students cannot be considered to 
be lacking in respectability. 

What is needed is a two-semester 
course in related technical mathe. 
matics. The content of the cours 
should consist of the essential top 
ics listed in the opening paragraphs 
of this article. These essential topics 
are basic to both industrial and mili- 
tary requirements. 

Students who probably will re. 
main in school only one semester 
should be directed to enrol in the 
first semester of related technical 
mathematics instead of in algebra. 
Eleventh- and _ twelfth-grade stu. 
dents who have a reading ability 
and an arithmetic ability of at least 
8.0 should be strongly urged to en- 
rol. 

Every teacher of mathematics has 
the opportunity of stimulating and 
helping every student in his class 
to perform a maximum service 
during the present emergency. It is 
the obligation of every mathematics 
teacher to make use of that oppor- 
tunity. 


Dale Carpenter is Supervisor of Mathematics 
in the Secondary Curriculum Section of the 
Los Angeles, California, schools. Reported 
from the California Journal of Secondary 


Education, XVIII (May, 1943), 265-69. 
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AVIATION-EDUCATION FUNDAMENTALS 


Rosert W. HamMBrook 


In the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


> education seems to 
have “just growed up” like Topsy. 
Those who have been responsible 
for the present urge in aviation edu- 
cation have been conscious of a lack 
of information and background in 
either aviation or education. On the 
other hand, those with long-time in- 
terest and acquaintance with avia- 
tion education found themselves so 
absorbed in work connected with 
the present emergency that they 
were unable to give the matter of 
extending aviation education much 
attention. Now, however, when the 
importance of aviation is becoming 
more and more realized, education 
in that field must receive serious 
attention—as to its aims, qualifica- 
tions of instructors, contents of the 
course of study, type of students to 
be enroled, and the facilities re- 
quired to carry out the program. 
Strategy based on specific care- 
fully considered aims should be 
given full and proper attention, not 
only nationally but in each state and 
locality, in setting up courses to 
modify the national view on avia- 
tion and to acquaint Americans 
with the function of the airplane 
in world affairs. Such aviation aims 
might be: (1) to supply general in- 
formation on aviation; (2) to pro- 
vide vocational guidance in avia- 
tion; (3) to supply the basis for a 
eisure-time activity; (4) to offer 


preinduction subject matter for 
those expecting to enter the air 
services; (5) to provide basic in- 
formation and training in prepara- 
tion for entering an aviation occu- 
pation; (6) to supplement the 
knowledge and skill of those already 
in aviation occupations; (7) to give 
ground-course information to those 
expecting to learn to fly; (8) to gen- 
erate aviation interest; (9) to supply 
required subjects for aeronautical 
engineering courses in colleges and 
universities. This list of objectives 
could be greatly increased by go- 
ing further into detail. 

The present problem of securing 
adequately equipped teachers in avi- 
ation subjects has been intensified 
by the demand for qualified individ- 
uals by the air forces and the avia- 
tion industries. It is, therefore, al- 
most futile for school officials to 
seek much aviation material outside 
the schools. The choice within the 
schools will necessarily have to be 
made from persons who have or can 
secure some aviation background. 
Evidence of one or more of the fol- 
lowing or the equivalent, depending 
on the subjects to be taught, should 
be required of teachers who wish 
to conduct aviation courses: (1) 
employment in some phase of avia- 
tion; (2) experience in the air 
forces; (3) degrees in aeronautical 
engineering; (4) special courses in 
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aviation subject matter; (5) recog- 
nized leadership in leisure-time ac- 
tivities in aviation along with con- 
siderable reading of current maga- 
zines and books on aviation sub- 
jects. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration has for some time opened 
its ground-school courses for pros- 
pective flyers to teachers either con- 
ducting aviation courses or intend- 
ing to do so, and some universities 
and colleges offer teacher-training 
courses in aeronautics. The teacher 
who completes such courses and fol- 
lows it up by actual flight training 
will possess desirable qualifications, 
especially if he or she secures at 
least a private pilot’s license. 
Selection of aviation-education 
subject matter must vary with the 
aims of the program. When the 
U. S. Congress passed legislation 
covering aviation courses in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, school authorities 
were urged to set up prepilot 
courses. A series of conferences, 
however, showed that for the great- 
est good to the greatest number a 
much broader range of subjects 
should be offered. Members of 
the U. S. Office of Education 
staff, teachers, and supervisors of 
the District of Columbia school 
system prepared a course of study, 
the outline of which follows. For the 
first semester: Unit I (1 week) In- 
troduction—The Air Age; Unit II 
(4 weeks) Theory of Flight and 
Nomenclature; Unit III (3 weeks) 
Aircraft Structures; Unit IV (4 


weeks) Aircraft Manufacturing; 
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Unit V (5 weeks) Aircraft Power 
Plants; Review (1 week). For the 
second semester: Unit VI (1 week) 
Aircraft Instruments; Unit VII (2 
weeks) Airports and Airways; Unit 
VIII (4 weeks) Commercial Air 
Transportation; Unit IX (4 weeks) 
Commercial Activities in Aviation; 
Unit X (2 weeks) Aviation Re. 
search, Public and Private; Unit XI 
(4 weeks) Civilian Flying, Gliding 
and Soaring; Review (1 week). Al- 
though the District of Columbia avi- 
ation course of study was not de. 
signed to meet specific requirements 
for training flyers, results have 
shown that those who completed 
the course met most of the require- 
ments for the ground-school work 
of the pilot. There are now sev. 
eral textbooks dealing with this type 
of course; and whatever the aims 
decided on by designers of second- 
ary aviation education, there are 
suitable textbooks available which 
may be supplemented by a number 
of magazines. In most cases the 
publishers of the the latter will send 
sample copies and offer club rates. 
Because of the present impor- 
tance of aviation, boys and _ girls 
should be accorded the right of 
having aviation subject matter in- 
serted appropriately wherever it fits 
into the school program. The im- 
portance of the subject warrants 
the high standards required and the 
enrolment of our best boys and 
girls in aviation courses of all types. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
individuals of higher scholarship 
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should be assigned to training for 
simple routine jobs in aircraft 
manufacturing when persons of far 
less capacity can do this work satis- 
factorily. The author hopes, how- 
ever, that in this huge demand for 
nation-wide aviation education, con- 
sideration will be given to enroling 
as many pupils as possible of good 
normal capacity, 

World War II, and more specifi- 
cally the air services, brought to light 
the significant shortage of person- 
nel with adequate information on 
aviation subjects. Consequently, the 
need developed for those concerned 
to organize classes and prepare ma- 
terial of all types for instructional 
aviation purposes. As a result, con- 
siderable emphasis is now laid on 
visual aids to teaching, such as 
charts, filmstrips, sound and silent 
motion-picture films, and illustrated 
literature. In addition to such visual 
aids, many ingenious teaching de- 
vices have been developed by in- 
structors and commercial concerns. 
A perusal of educational magazines 
and some aviation magazines reveals 
the types of instruction gadg- 
ets available and their sources. 
Globes, maps, and charts, and also 
weather charts suitable for aviation 
classes may be secured, and most 
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T Robert W. Hambrook is Senior Specialist, 
Trade and Industrial Education Services, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Reported from the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXVII (May, 1943), 25-35. 





airlines, aircraft manufacturers, and 
aircraft accessory manufacturers 
supply teacher’s kits—teaching ma- 
terial suitable for aviation classes. 
The following useful items can, in 
some cases, be made in the school 
shops or purchased from dealers or 
manufacturers: wind tunnel, sex- 
tant, aneroid barometer, scale-model 
airplanes, flying - model airplanes, 
operating model of aircraft engine, 
and operating model of airplane 
controls. It is difficult, as we know, 
to secure such material as is being 
used in training programs already 
operating. Therefore American in- 
genuity must be used to develop ef- 
ficient substitutes which may, in 
some respects, be better for instruc- 
tional purposes in schools than the 
real thing. 

Because expansion of air trans- 
portation for military and commer- 
cial purposes forms one of the most 
significant of all national and inter- 
national problems, the American 
school system is called on to utilize 
its facilities and its utmost in inge- 
nuity and resources to lay a foun- 
dation of aeronautical information 
in the minds of the youth of today 
so that tomorrow this nation may 
assume its rightful place in aviation 
among the peoples of the world. 














DO STUDENTS WANT TO STUDY 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


Wa .tTeER T. PHILLips 


In the Modern Language Journal 


al LEGITIMATE question to 
ask of the opponents of foreign-lan- 
guage study, largely public school 
administrators, is whose interests 
are they serving? Our school officials 
are put into office and paid from 
public funds to serve, supposedly, 
the interests of the general public 
and the student bodies of the schools 
they administer. The favorable atti- 
tude of the general public is evident 
from the increased enrolments in 
night-school adult classes in foreign 
languages, the popularity of foreign 
language study groups in women’s 
clubs throughout the country, the 
tremendous popularity of lessons 
in Spanish printed in the Los An- 
geles Examiner during the summer 
of 1941, and numerous other such 
manifestations of public interest in 
foreign-language study. The ques- 
tion that has remained unanswered 
is what is the attitude of the students 
themselves, the most directly inter- 
ested parties, toward foreign-lan- 
guage study? The foreign-language 
department of the San Diego State 
College determined to seek the an- 
swer to that question. 

In June, 1942, three questions 
were submitted to all lower divi- 
sion foreign-language students in 
the college. It was assumed that 
upper division students were contin- 
uing the study of foreign languages 
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because they wanted to. The stu- 
dents were asked to print their an- 
swers and not to sign their names, 
The questions and answers follow: 

1. Have you enjoyed your study of 
foreign languages: Yes—130. No—19, 

2. Do you consider the time you 
have devoted to foreign language as 
well spent: Yes—137. No—12. 

3. If you had it to do over again 
and there were no foreign-language 
requirement, would you take a foreign 
language: Yes—116, No—33. 

1. Eighty-seven percent of the stu- 
dents in these classes enjoyed their 
foreign-language work. This is 
significant in connection with the 
statement that has been made that 
students do not enjoy foreign-lan- 
guage study, do not want to study 
foreign languages, and are being 
forced to do so against their will. 

2. Ninty-two percent of the stu- 
dents feel that their time devoted to 
foreign-language study has _ been 
well spent. This disproves the state- 
ments sometimes heard that students 
are not learning anything of value 
in foreign-language classes, and that 
foreign-language instruction is a 
source of waste in our educational 
system. 

3. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
students, if they had it to do over 
again, would enrol in foreign-lan- 
guage classes. This does not mean 
that they would have taken it in the 
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first place if there had been no re- 
quirement, but that in the light of 
their experience, the work they have 
had has been of such value that they 
would enrol in foreign-language 
classes even if they were not re- 
quired to do so. The larger number 


of no answers to this question than 
to the other two, if we can judge 
from some comments written on 
some of the answers that were re- 
turned, is due to other demands on 
students’ time, and not to their atti- 
tude to foreign-language study. 


Walter T. Phillips teaches in San Diego, Calt- 

fornia, State College. Reported from the Mod- 

ern Language Journal, XXVII (May, 1943), 
339-41. 
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English Teachers Have to "Dig It” 


— OR for a Freshman English class last spring at Albion College, 
Mich., yielded an interesting group of slang expressions which students 
seldom use in speaking to their instructors but which they do not hesitate to 
incorporate into their writing. Dorothy M. Schullian has collected a list of 
these ever-changing expressions, she reports in School and Society, most of 
which lack academic origin but all of which become common usage on the 
campuses. Some of the expressions, with helpful definitions, are stated 


below: 

front-porch etiquette: showing of 
personal emotions 

let’s blitz: let’s leave 

put a nickel in it: hurry up 

sugar-report: letter to a soldier from 
his girl 

brooming: traveling at a rapid rate 

cooking on the front burner: being 
alert 

scrozzled: taken advantage of 

jail-bait: adolescent girl 

heat professor: one who gives long 
and difficult assignments 

gtipes my cookies: expression of dis- 
gust 


flopping the window shades: flick- 
ering one’s eyelashes 

dig it?: understand? 

you ain’t just clicking your molars: 
you're telling the truth 

who hung that sack on you? com- 
plimenting clothing 

quail: female 

hen-pen: girls’ school 

moldy-sack: one who doesn’t fit into 
your particular group 

station wagon: a sweater made from 
nubby yarn 

potty: a person who is always dis- 
agreeing 
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OUR SCHOOL—A COMMUNITY IN EMBRYO 





S. R. Locan 


In the School Executive 


Our school is a community 
which includes in embryo institu- 
tions that more or less parallel those 
of the country and world at large. 
All of its organizations, even the 
profit-making enterprises, are con- 
sidered service organizations, serv- 
ing the general welfare, helping 
people to enjoy fully the goods and 
services which they produce. Our 
children are interested in govern- 
ment and business. The problems 
with which they deal are on a man- 
ageable scale—just their size—but 
they are much the same problems 
as those now confronting hundreds 
of millions of people. 

Let us tell first the story of how 
the school’s “Mutual Insurance 
Company” was born. The 55 mem- 
bers of the School Council, aged 11 
to 14, had listened while the chair- 
man of the Lunchroom Committee 
told with dramatic simplicity of 
broken dishes, tears, and financial 
loss incurred when two little girls 
in one lunch period accidentally 
dropped their dishes on the floor. 
There was a sympathetic silence. 

Suddenly a shout of conviction 
came from the rear of the council 
room: “We need insurance!” 

This declaration, bursting forth in 
violation of the proprieties which 
require recognition by the Chair, 
had the force of a sudden revelation. 
There was another silence; then, 
without debate, without even a mo- 
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tion, volunteers were named as a 
committee to see if insurance could 
be produced. The committee chose 
a teacher to sponsor their efforts 
and secured an insurance broker 
(the father of one of them) as con- 
sultant. For weeks they talked, stud- 
ied, planned, and worked on organ- 
ization and by-laws. 

They soon found more and more 
risks in school life which might be 
mitigated by insurance. For a time 
they were advocating nothing less 
than Utopia! Skokie School was to 
be a land of security. Finally, how- 
ever, they decided to limit them- 
selves at first to softening the im- 
pact of accidental dish-breaking. 

The company would be mutual in 
type, with reasonable reserves set 
aside before refunds were made at 
the end of the year; policy holders 
to be assessed if losses exceeded 
premiums and reserves. Since laws 
made by the School Council require 
shareholders to attend shareholders’ 
meetings, ultimate control would be 
exercised by the policy holders, each 
having one vote. 

A research into the dish-breaking 
experience of the school was made 
to determine a proper premium. It 
was agreed that each policy holder 
would himself pay for 20 percent of 
any breakage he might cause, and 
that his fellow-members, through 
the company, would pay the other 
80 percent. A constitution was 
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drawn up and application was made 
to the Council for a charter. In the 
application, committee members 
were named as incorporators, and 
ten of them were specified as tem- 
porary members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Soon after the company opened 
for business it initiated an accident 
prevention program which resulted 
in a material reduction of dish- 
breaking. The premium is now less 
than half what it was initially, and 
still savings refunds are being made. 
About one-fourth of the students 
have policies, and the company now 
pays 100 percent of accident losses 
instead of 80 percent. Gradually the 
insurance principle is being applied 
through other organizations to dif- 
ferent kinds of risks. 

In social studies and arithmetic 
classes there has been a surprising 
increase of interest in insurance of 
various kinds and in governmental 
effort to see that insurance compa- 
nies are managed fairly and in the 
public interest. The standards of 
composition involved in writing 
the constitutions of such organiza- 
tions are much more exacting than 
those ordinarily imposed in English 
classes. It is necessary to choose and 
arrange the words in such a way 
that everyone understands just what 
is meant. If the thinking is not 
clear and accurate the project may 
fail. Naturally our English teachers 
recognize the advantages of such 


motivation! 


Our Livestock Corporation is a 
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“for - profit” organization which 
gladly puts the public welfare first, 
yet pays a profit to its owners. It 
hatches and sells chicks; raises, buys, 
sells, and boards rabbits and guinea 
pigs; manufactures, sells, and rents 
cages; buys, prepares, and sells the 
right feed for pets; studies and 
teaches feeding, breeding, and car- 
ing for animals. Manufacturing is 
developing under the leadership of 
our Research and Production Com- 
pany. It has experimented with for- 
mulas and gone into commercial 
production of ink, paste, face cream, 
perfume, and so forth, for the peo- 
ple of the school system. There is 
the Cooperative Store, which began 
as a “corporation for profit,” passed 
through a period of public owner- 
ship and operation, and then was 
reorganized to exemplify private 
ownership and operation of the 
Rochdale Cooperative type. Among 
the other examples of practice in 
democratic organization and control 
of corporate undertaking is the 
Skokie Conservation Authority (not 
as pretentious as it sounds) which 
has started a small tree nursery from 
which it hopes to supply the schools 
and later needs outside the schools. 

As an example of a school activ- 
ity in which promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare is the background of 
economic enterprise, let us look at 
the school tax system. Like other or- 
ganized services, the tax system was 
started and is developing in response 
to obvious need. There had been a 
considerable amount of tampering 
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with parked bicycles after 3:30—a 
period difficult to police on a vol- 
untary and gratuitous basis. It was 
generally agreed that a_ student 
should be paid to guard the bicycles 
between 3:30 and 5:00 o’clock. How 
was the money to be raised? 

The School Council sponsor sug- 
gested a tax. The initial response to 
this suggestion was one of the vehe- 
ment rejection. Many children had 
got the idea that taxes were an 
abomination which  selfrespecting 
people should oppose. But when a 
member suggested that bicycle users 
be charged for a license to use the 
school grounds, bicycle rack, and 
shed, and to enjoy the protective 
service of the Bicycle Committee,» 
also that they be fined for leaving 
their bicycles over night, all agreed. 
In fact they stuck to it even though 
the sponsor insisted on calling the 
proposed arrangement a “license 
tax” for the correct use of the facil- 
ities and a “punitive tax” for misuse 
of facilities. When a license tax of 
eight cents per rider had been rec- 
ommended by the Bicycle Commit- 
tee, the Council agreed, but there 
was other opposition and some need 
for education through general dis- 
cussion. The council did not pro- 
ceed until the measure had received 
the approval of a large majority of 
the pupils. 

Naturally the Budget and Tax 
Committee has had much responsi- 
bility in the school’s evolving demo- 
cratic tax system. Some of the 
school’s most gifted children have 
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found in its work a full measure of : 


their respective intellectual abilities, 
Children in several social studies 
classes took the tax situation as a 
special study project. They discussed 
with the village manager the exten- 


sion of the village police service to | 


provide better protection of chil- 
dren’s bicycles parked at school and 
elsewhere and checked on relative 


costs. The third year of selftaxa 


tion found the children with a much 
better grasp of the idea and prac- 
tice of taxation. They set up a sys- 


tem which called for a tax of four [ 
cents on everyone in school, and [ 


four cents additional on each per- 
son who rode a bicycle to school. 


Whatever was necessary to raise the | 


balance of the budget was to be lev- 
ied on corporations according to 


their ability to pay. But how deter- | 


mine ability to pay? Should public 


and cooperative corporations, educa- | 


tional, recreational, and charitable 
organizations be taxed the same as 
corporations for profit? It was an 
advantage to have all of these things 
on a child’s-size scale where perti- 
nent facts were ascertainable, even 
at the risk of mistakes. Naturally 
they were eager to learn from the 
experience of older individuals and 
of organizations such as the village, 
state, and federal governments. Tax- 
ation had become an exciting new 
tool, to bring about better condi- 
tions. 

Practically all the organizations 
of the school require careful book- 
keeping and safekeeping of funds. 
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All keep their funds in the school 


- bank and use checkbooks in connec- 


tion with the exchange of goods and 
services. Borrowing and _ lending 
among the children has been taken 
out of a somewhat chaotic and de- 
moralizing state by the Credit Un- 
ion. Chartered by the School Coun- 


| cil, it was established not only to 
_ make borrowing and lending busi- 


nesslike, but also to encourage sys- 
tematic saving and to give experi- 


' ence in the operation of credit insti- 


tutions. 

One of the chief purposes of pub- 
lic schools, of course, is to help ex- 
tend and improve selfgovernment 
so as to secure the values of democ- 
racy. Much remains to be done, par- 
ticularly in the areas of corporate 
endeavor. Is it not good to have in 
our schools working models of cor- 
porate “profit” enterprises, labor 
unions, “cooperative” enterprises, 
and “governmental” enterprise 
operating side by side in the free and 
friendly atmosphere of the public 
school, where devotion to the gen- 
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eral welfare is paramount, and 
where the purpose is to produce a 
working knowledge of democratic 
control? Children grow up by doing 
with ever-increasing understanding, 
individually and in organizations, 
whatever seems to need doing. In 
the school, as in the larger com- 
munity which the school somewhat 
epitomizes, children find in associa- 
tion with teachers, parents, and 
others more and more to do in an 
organized way. 

Obviously we cannot point to re- 
sults which prove that such practices 
of selfgovernment in schools as we 
have been describing will produce 
a better world. However, we can 
see its effect on our children and 
teachers individually and on the 
schools. Many individuals thrive on 
it, invigorated by the rush of vital 
contemporary currents. It helps the 
school to become a more perfect un- 
ion. Can we doubt the value to 
evolving world democracy of the 
integration of such elements in the 
school life of all the children of all 
the people? 


S. R. Logan ts Associate Superintendent of 

Schools at Winnetka, Illinois. Reported from 

the School Executive, LXI (September, 1943), 
19-22. 
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AMALITARY training is now open to all California 
high-school boys. Major William H. Rutherford, on detached 
duty to direct this Victory Corps, said Cailfornia would be 
the first state to provide the framework for a universal sys- 


tem of military training in the secondary schools. 








In the Teachers 


a INCE the turn of the century, 
pragmatism, or experimentalism, 
has played an important part in the 
development of American thought 
and education. Experimentalism 
has evoked this broad response, not 
because it is a “popular” philosophy 
in the sense that its insights are 
superficial. On the contrary, its lead- 
ing ideas are now regarded by schol- 
ars as having important and lasting 
worth. No account of the intellec- 
tual developments of the modern 
period can ignore the contributions 
of the founders of experimentalism 
—Peirce, James, Mead, and Dewey. 
The brilliant analyses these four 
leaders have made of many classical 
problems have long been a source 
of aesthetic enjoyment for the tech- 
nical specialists in philosophy and 
have given them new intellectual 
perspectives of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

And yet to a remarkable degree, 
experimentalism is the philosophy 
of the common man. Experimental- 
ism has succeeded in serving the in- 
terests of the common man as well 
as those of the technical philoso- 
pher because of its deep respect for 
the affairs and procedures of ordi- 
nary human experience. Experi- 
mentalism has dealt with deep-mov- 
ing tendencies in the life of the new 
world. It has accepted, without dis- 
count, the evolutionary account of 
man’s genesis. It has pioneered in 
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the construction of a theory which 
has sought to eliminate the tradi. 
tional dualisms of man and nature, 
of mind and body, of subject and 
object, of art and material, of pur- 
pose and mechanism, and of ends 
and means. This humanist recon- 
struction has given the common 
man greater respect for his own ex- 
perience and greater confidence in 
his own powers. Experimentalism 
recognizes that any empirical ac- 
count of existence must accept 
change as real. It does not hesitate 
to draw the revolutionary implica- 
tion of this perception. It contends 
that it is not tradition and prece- 
dent but the movement of experi- 
ence responding to changing condi- 
tions and expanding bodies of 
knowledge which should contribute 
the ultimate criterions of both truth 
and value. 

The experimentalist was one of 
the first to grasp the intimate con- 
nection between democracy and in- 
tellectual freedom. Special privilege 
in whatever form — ecclesiastical, 
military, governmental, economic, 
or social—is the force which fears 
freedom of inquiry and seeks to use 
authority to curb the intellectual ac- 
tivities of man. Hence it is only in a 
society which consciously aims at 
the good of all, and in which all 
share in making the common pat- 
terns of life, that intelligence can 
be really liberated. This is equivalent 
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to saying that a democratic society 
is an essential condition for the 
richest cultivation of the life of rea- 
son. Recognizing the importance of 
this principle, the experimentalist 
has made democracy an organic 
part of his philosophical orientation. 

It is not surprising that these lead- 
ing ideas of the experimentalist 
should have laid hold of the imagi- 
nation of many American teachers 
who were seeking to introduce the 
young to a society designed to re- 
alize the principles of democracy, 
science, and a functional, as opposed 
to a leisured-class, culture. It is also 
natural that the most adventure- 
some of these educators should have 
interested themselves in a move- 
ment to create a school program in 
which these newer perspectives and 
emphases would be organically con- 
tained. During the past decade this 
educational movement has _ been 
gaining in strength in all parts of 
the United States. 

Since this experimentalist outlook 
marks a sharp departure from that 
of the classical philosophical tradi- 
tion, its introduction inevitably 
arouses a certain amount of phil- 
osophical opposition and criticism. 
Similarly, since the experimental- 
ist educational theories and _prac- 
tices conflict with educational in- 
terests and routines to which teach- 
ers have long been habituated, it 
is also natural, now that these ideas 
are being more widely adopted, 
that they should encounter oppo- 
sition from within the education- 
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al ranks. It is also to be expected 
that this reactionary movement on 
both the philosophical and educa- 
tional fronts should gain in strength 
during this period of profound so- 
cial unsettlement and global war. 
Experience shows that in a situation 
of social strain and uncertainty there 
is a tendency for many to seek se- 
curity by retreat: to the inherited 
folkways of their group. 

Undoubtedly, we are in the midst 
of such a wave of philosophical and 
educational reaction at the present 
time. Some educators are heading a 
movement which, when stripped to 
its essentials, asks us to supplant 
the authority of experience with the 
authority of supernaturalism; the 
processes of critical intelligence 
with the processes of feeling, intui- 
tion, and obedience; the method of 
verification by experiment with the 
method of verification by tradition 
and precedence; and the process of 
education and growth through pur- 
poseful activity in life situations 
with educational processes of drill, 
of memory, and of classroom recita- 
tions. 

How long this reaction will con- 
tinue, how serious its consequences 
will become cannot .now be stated. 
Of one thing we may be sure, how- 
ever, this “wave. of reaction” will 
not constitute the final “wave of 
the future” unless we abandon the 
values of the democratic, scientific, 
liberal mode of life. Experimental- 
ism signifies nothing more and noth- 
ing less than the effort to define 
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and to formulate the presuppositions 
of these modern movements into a 
thoroughgoing consistent outlook 
on life. Hence its future is bound 
up with the fate of these movements. 
As a philosophy and a theory and 
practice of education it will not sur- 
vive, if the effort to organize a civi- 
lization on the basis of a democratic, 
scientific, and liberal pattern cannot 
succeed; conversely, it will not die, 
if such a democratic, experimental, 
nonauthoritarian world can be or- 
ganized. This is not to say that the 
present formulations of experimen- 
talism in philosophy and in educa- 
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tion signify that finality has been 
reached. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth or more in conflict 
with the spirit and method of ex. 
perimentalism. One thing, however, 
needs to be plainly said: The task 
of creating a philosophy and an 
educational conception and practice 
in harmony with the patterns of 
science and democracy is the task 
which experimentalism has under. 
taken—that task cannot be achieved 
by those who retreat from democ- 
racy and science, or by those who 
shrink from the deeper implication 
of these modern movements. 


John L. Childs is Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 

ported from Teachers College Record, XLIV 
(May, 1943), 539-43. 
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ay China the child is taught to socialize fear by express- 
ing it to others. He does not boast of his bravery and of his 
progress. He confesses his fears and his weakness. Chinese 
education and the process of socialization in China are, in 
many ways, far superior to our Western methods. The child 
is not taught that it is bad to make a noise as he eats and 
thus forced to reject his whole alimentary nervous energy 
as bad. The child is taught that eating with zest and smack- 
ing one’s lips are the best method of expressing appreciation 
for the food. If the child belches, all his elders smile as if he 
had made some clever remark and say: “It is good to hear 
from your belly, my little one.”—Kilton Stewart, formerly 
of Union Medical College, Peiping, China, in Mental 
Hygiene. 
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GUIDANCE IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS—1942 


Watter J. GREENLEAF 


In Occupations 


om find out whether school guid- 
ance programs were functioning, 
and whether counselors and other 
guidance officers were at work, the 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education mailed a questionnaire in 
February, 1942, to more than 25,000 
high schools in the United States. 
Among the questions asked were: 
What grades are taught in your 
school? Enrolment? Have you an 
organized guidance program? If so, 
who directs it? Percent of school 
time he or she devotes to it? Assist- 
ants? Is interviewing there done 
chiefly in homeroom period, in 
classroom period, or privately? 
Comments of counselors were in- 
vited under “remarks.” 

Tabulation of the returns from 
this questionnaire revealed that 
6799 (27 per cent) of the 25,467 
public secondary schools have pro- 
grams of guidance of various types 
and employ counselors on at least 
a part-time basis. No programs of 
guidance were offered in 34 percent 
of the schools, and 39 percent made 
no reply. Further interesting details 
were supplied by the schools that 
reported guidance programs. Two 
percent of the schools, with enrol- 
ments of 816,127 pupils, employed 
full-time counselors. Three percent, 
with 841,252 pupils, employed 


counselors on at least a_ half-time 
basis. Together these schools num- 


bered 1233 and enrolled approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all pupils in 
the public high schools of the 
United States. This does not neces- 
sarily mean, however, that one- 
fourth of all high-school pupils re- 
ceive guidance service, because of 
the large ratio of about 1000 pupils 
per counselor, but it does mean that 
an earnest attempt is made in 1233 
schools to provide for the guidance 
of their students. Counselors on a 
less-than-half-time basis are ac- 
counted for in 5566 high schools 
(22 percent); and of these, 113 prin- 
cipals are part-time counselors. 
Guidance programs are provided 
in more than 40 percent of the 
schools in the six most densely pop- 
ulated states (in rank order): 
Rhode Island, 47 percent have coun- 
selors; New Jersey, 75 percent; Mas- 
sachusetts, 50 percent; Connecticut, 
64 percent; New York, 65 percent; 
and Pennsylvania, 40 percent. For 
the United States as a whole the fol- 
lowing generalizations may be 
made: Of the high schools in the 
extreme East and in the Far West, 
40 percent or more provide guid- 
ance programs. In the North and 
West from 20 to 40 percent of the 
high schools offer guidance pro- 
grams in charge of counselors. In 
the southern states fewer than 20 
percent of the high schools provide 
guidance service for their students. 
Nearly a hundred large cities 
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have city-wide directors of guidance 
in the schools. At the state level 25 
states and the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico have state supervis- 
ors of occupational information and 
guidance who travel about their re- 
spective states to organize, stimu- 
late, and improve guidance service 
for their students. At the federal 
level, state supervisors are aided by 
the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service. This Service, a 
part of the Vocational Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education, will 
assist any state to establish guidance 
programs under the Federa! Voca- 
tional Acts. 

Comments, on the questionnaire, 
by counselors, concerning their par- 
ticular guidance programs, are re- 
vealing. A California 3000-pupil 
school organization was described 
as follows: “A grade counselor is 
assigned to each of the six grades 
(10B-12A). These counselors have 
under their supervision homeroom 
teachers, who meet with students at 
intervals. Homeroom teachers refer 
difficulties to one of the grade coun- 
selors, who in turn refers his or her 
difficulties to the coordinator of 
guidance. The coordinator is respon- 
sible for the counseling program. 
All 10B’s are interviewed as 9A’s. 
Practically all seniors are advised in 
groups and individually and 40 to 
50 percent of the rest of the school 
receives individual guidance. Our 
educational guidance is much more 
satisfactory than our vocational 
guidance.” 
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A Minnesota counselor at a 500- 
pupil school includes these remarks; 
“We have organized a course in 
Educational Guidance in our school 
and make it a constant (5 hours 
per week for 19 weeks) for every 
ninth grade student. Each individ- 
ual is given much personal attention 
(individual guidance) during the 
course because we find each stu. 
dent’s problems peculiar to himself. 
In addition, we have set up a pro 
cedure for each student who has 
problems of adjustment—study, so 
cial, psychological, or physical. This 
the principal himself conducts or 
supervises.” 

In New York, a 3400-pupil school 
has six counselors: “The psycholo 
gist is available full time for group 
and individual testing, both educa- 
tional and psychological. As a re. 
sult of testing, she gives consider- 
able advice on classification and as- 
signment of pupils. Miss A confers 
with employment managers, college 
administration officers, has charge 
of our NYA program, and follows 
up all graduates. Mrs. B and Mr. C 
are personal advisers and _ have 
charge of the school activities and 
social program. Mr. D and Miss E 
are educational advisers with their 
attention mainly centered on pro 
gram planning and contacts with 
contributing schools. General an- 
nouncements in regard to vocational 
opportunities and school offerings 
are made in homerooms. The sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades 
newly entering the school are met 
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in classroom periods for a total of 
about 10 hours, but most of the 
guidance is given individually and 
each pupil is interviewed omce a 
ear.” 

The 1942 questionnaire asked 
the specific question: “Have you an 
organized guidance program?” It 
asked for details of such a program, 
including the number of counse- 
lors. Just what is meant by “guid- 
ance program” and “counselor” has 
many interpretations, and is finally 
dependent on the local definition of 
the terms and on local exigencies. 
However, the number of counselors 
in our schools is of concern, for the 
counselor is the one who implements 
the service. He it is who sees that 
information is available as an aid in 
making plans for the future and in 
solving personal problems involved. 
He can provide quickly, for the use 
of both teachers and students, pupil 
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records, test materials, visual aids, 
descriptions of occupations and crit- 
ical services, government docu- 
ments, state department studies, and 
Civil Service announcements. He 
will also be a fertile source of much 
information secured through per- 
sonal contacts about such topics as 
city school offerings, placement of- 
fice methods, work permits, com- 
munity clubs and services, draft 
procedures, and employer needs. 

Furnishing and interpreting this 
information in relation to the par- 
ticular needs of the individual is a 
counselor’s job. If no individual is in 
charge of guidance in a school, the 
corollary is that very little if any 
guidance is being done. Without 
counselors certainly the majority of 
pupils are left to their own devices 
for information and are neglected 
as far as purposeful training for 
their future is concerned. 


Walter ]. Greenleaf 1s Specialist in the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Service, ] 
U.S. Office of Education. Reported from | 
Occupations, XXI (April, 1943), 599-604. 
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Status: Indispensable 


Knowtepce of foreign languages 
has enabled WAC’s as well as sol- 
diers to secure interesting and cov- 
eted overseas assignments. One case 


is known of a private with a wide 
knowledge of French dialects, unoff- 
cially giving lessons in French to 
Army generals. 
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READING OF CHILDREN IN “ACTIVITY” AND 





“REGULAR” SCHOOLS 


C. W. Hunnicutr 


In the Elementary School Journal 


2 EADING is such an important 
method of learning that educators 
are always interested in the amount 
and quality of reading done by chil- 
dren, both in and out of school, and 
any educational innovation is stud- 
ied for its effect on reading. In New 
York City, a controlled experiment 
throughout a six-year period enabled 
a large group of children to experi- 
ence an activity program while chil- 
dren of comparable ability and 
background attended schools com- 
mitted to a regular pattern of teach- 
ing. “My Friends and My Hobbies” 
was among the tests given to 1129 
upper-sixth-grade children in four 
matched pairs of schools committed, 
respectively, to the two programs. 
In one part of the questionnaire the 
children were asked to write the 
names of the books that they had 
read during the preceding 10 weeks 
(“since Christmas”), to name the 
chief characters in the books, and 
to check their reasons for reading 
under the following categories: “As- 
signed by teacher,” “Suggested by 
teacher,” “Suggested by friend,” 
“Suggested by someone at home,” 
and “Just for fun.” Other items 
asked the child to indicate the num- 
ber of books that he had borrowed 
from a library during the preceding 
month; the magazine or magazines 
he regularly read; which he “would 
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rather read than any other”; and 


the name of the newspaper he usu- 


ally read; the features of the news 
paper usually read; and the single 
feature most enjoyed. 

Analysis of the total number of 
books read by all 1129 pupils 
showed 2323 reported by the “activ- 
ity” and 1759 by the “regular” chil- 
dren. Though the “activity” chil- 
dren of each sex excelled in the 
number of books read, the differ. 
ences were not statistically signifi- 
cant. However, the pupils of the 
activity schools reported borrowing 
significantly more—twice as many 
—books from libraries than did 
their partners from the regular 
schools. In both books read and 
books borrowed the girls reported 
more than the boys. When a num- 
ber of papers were analyzed in de- 
tail to discover titles of books read it 
was found that in seven categories 
substantial differences were found in 
favor of the activity program: stor- 
ies in general, travel books, fiction 
with geographical settings, biogra- 
phy, fiction with historical settings, 


science, and social-studies materials. 


The one category in which the “reg- 
ular” group reported much more 
reading was composed of series of 
books, such as Tom Swift, Else 
Dinsmore, and Tarzan, which many 
children’s librarians consider to be 





















of less desirable quality. The two 
groups reported the chief characters 
in the books about equally well. 
About equal numbers of pupils 
in the two groups of schools re- 
ported reading books because they 
were assigned or suggested by the 
teacher. But the “activity” children 
had read more books “just for fun” 
or because they had been suggested 
by a friend. On the other hand, 
“regular” children reported reading 
more books because they had been 
suggested at home. This difference 
may have been due to the fact that 
the children in the activity schools 
had more opportunity for free read- 
ing and discussion of books in the 
classroom, while children in the 
regular schools may have found at 
home their chief opportunity to read 


freely. 
The children of the activity 
schools named more magazines 


which they read consistently than 
did the children of the regular 
schools. In each program girls 
named more magazines than did 
the boys, but the differences were 
not great. There were 16 magazines 
or classes of magazines listed most 
frequently. Life and Friday were 
read by “activity” girls; science and 
mechanics magazines by “activity” 
boys; Saturday Evening Post by 
“regular” boys and girls; both Scho- 
lastic and Young American by boys 
and girls of the activity schools—all 
in reliably greater numbers. For the 
other magazines the differences were 
inconclusive. In naming the maga- 
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zines liked best few differences be- 
tween the groups appeared. Girls 
liked movie magazines; boys liked 
science and mechanics, and comic 
magazines, trends which follow 
their cultural patterns and were to 
be expected. The picture magazines, 
Life and Look, were popular with 
both sexes. 

Reports on the popularity of vari- 
ous daily newspapers might be in- 
terpreted as meaning that newspa- 
per preference was a_ function 
chiefly of the particular paper taken 
in the home. There were no signifi- 
cant differences in the total number 
of papers read regularly by the 
children in the two groups, although 
the “regular” children led by a 
slight margin. With reference to 
particular newspaper features read 
regularly “activity” girls strongly 
surpassed “regular” girls in reading 
the front page. Both sexes of the ac- 
tivity group led in reading edito- 
rials. More “activity” boys reported 
reading columnists. The “activity” 
girls led in reading the society news. 
Both sexes of the regular schools 
exceeded the activity schools in read- 
ing comics, while the “regular” 
girls led their “activity” sisters in 
reading sports and puzzles. In both 
groups more boys than girls re- 
ported regular reading of sports and 
columnists. Girls led boys in read- 
ing music and theater news, puzzles, 
advertisements, and society news. In 
indicating the newspaper feature 
they liked best there were few sta- 
tistically significant differences be- 
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tween the groups. Comics, of course, 
were the most popular feature with 
both groups and both sexes. 

In a “Stories I Know” test, de- 
signed to detect any differences in 
the acquaintance of the two groups 
with books considered “good chil- 
dren’s literature,” children of the 
regular schools scored slightly high- 
er. It appears that both groups were 
about equally familiar with the 
standard children’s literature. 

Summarizing, the conclusion to be 
drawn from this study is that the 
effect of the activity program on 
children’s reading is favorable. The 
children in the activity schools re- 


C. W. Hunnicutt is Assistant Professor of 

Elementary Education at Syracuse Univer- 

sity. Reported from the Elementary School 
Journal, XLIII (May, 1943), 530-38. 
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And Only Six Weehs 


tN Army training school located near Baltimore, Md., of- 
ficially known as the 1389th Service Unit, Third Service 
Command, boasts that it can provide soldiers with a fourth- 
grade education in six weeks. The pupils are mostly men 
rejected for basic military training for their illiteracy, many 
of whom enter speaking German, Polish, Russian, or Ital- 
ian. They leave the school able to read and write English; 
capable of doing long division, multiplication by two digits, 
and with a simple but clear understanding of the differences 
between fascism and democracy. The majority are acceptable 
for military duty after the six weeks of “literacy condition- 
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ported more titles of books read) 
had __ borrowei| 


they apparently 
more books from the libraries; the 


had read more at the suggestion gf 
a friend or “for fun;” and they had 
read more books of “better” qualiy| ; 


as judged by adult standards. | 


newspaper and magazine readin) 
the differences usually favored th) 
children from the activity program} 
both in quantity and quality of maj 
terials reported. These children ap} 


peared to read more, to read a wide 


variety, and to read a slightly bette} 
class of content than did the chil} 


dren of schools committed to ; 
regular pattern of teaching. 
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CAN EDUCATION ABROAD BE “CONTROLLED”? 


I. L. KAnpDEL 


In the Association of American Colleges Bulletin 


ot is an encouraging sign of 
the times that widespread attention 
is being devoted throughout the 
country to the study of international 
relations and programs of postwar 


‘settlement. There is some danger, 


however, that the universal yearning 


‘to free the world from the fears by 


which it has been obsessed for more 
than a generation may blind us to 


| the difficulties that lie ahead. These 


difficulties are particularly serious 
in the field of education which is 
always an integral expression of a 
people’s culture. It is for this réason 


‘that, however well-meaning and 


well-intentioned one may be, to un- 
dertake to plan the educational fu- 


‘ture of a foreign country is virtu- 


ally an impossible task. Efforts to 
transport educational systems from 
one country to another have always 
failed. They have failed wherever a 
suzerain country has sought to es- 
tablish its own system of education 
in its colonial dependencies. One of 
the important advances which have 
been made in this branch of educa- 
tion is due to the recognition that 
education must be adapted to and 
spring from the traditions and cul- 
ture of a people. 

These facts seem to be ignored 
in two suggestions which are being 
currently discussed. The first is that 
the United States should take on 
itself the task of controlling and 
supervising education in those na- 


tions which have been the plague 
spots of the world because of their 
militarism, aggressiveness, and bar- 
barism. The second is that courses 
for training for foreign service 
should be immediately established. 

The second suggestion may be 
discussed first because courses for 
training for foreign service have 
already been announced in a num- 
ber of institutions. According to a 
recent report, a lively seminar on 
Postwar Educational Reconstruction 
is being conducted in one institu- 
tion and students have written essays 
on this assignment: “Cologne in 
Ruins, March 15, 1944. You have 
been now for one week with the 
Occupation Army in the newly oc- 
cupied Cologne and you have inves- 
tigated the situation of youth and 
education. Write your report and 
make proposals as to what to do for 
the child, the youth, the adolescent, 
and for education in general.” It is 
not intended to imply that such an 
assignment is characteristic of the 
courses for foreign service, never- 
theless the assignment is indicative 
of a premature and an exaggerated 
optimism as to the part that Amer- 
ican educators may be expected to 
play in the postwar situation. For- 
eign service may be a challenge to 
youth but, considering the present 
status of postwar planning, their 
chances of seeing service abroad 
are rather illusory. 
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In education these hopes for for- 
eign service have been raised by 
two proposals—one to export teach- 
ers and educational methods and 
the other to control education in 
enemy countries. The first of these 
proposals prompts the questions 
whether teachers and educational 
methods can ever be exported and 
whether they ought to be exported. 
How would such teachers and meth- 
ods fit in with the traditions, lan- 
guages, and cultures of the nations 
to which they are exported, partic- 
ularly at a time when new forms 
of government are being formulated 
and the economic future is uncer- 
tain? 

Now it is proposed to “control” 
the educational system of enemy 
countries. Would this mean pre- 
scribed courses, textbooks, and 
methods of instruction? When ex- 
ternal control is imposed, resistance 
to the “dictates” of foreign control- 
lers would become a challenge to 
national pride. Even the German 
oppressors, with the threat of exe- 
cution or the concentration camp, 
have found themselves unable to 
break the spirit of the patriotic and 
heroic teachers of occupied Norway. 
Would control imply placing a cen- 
sor or supervisor in each classroom? 
If so, how many controllers would 
be needed and could a staff of this 
size be recruited in sufficient num- 
bers? 

Vice-President Wallace, the most 
prominent advocate of control, has 
recommended that textbooks should 
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be prepared by “cultured Germa 
scholars with an excellent attitude 
toward the world.” There is a grea 
deal that can be said in favor of this 
recommendation if the textbooks are 
intended to be guides for the future, 
It assumes, however, that textbooks 
play the same part in the educational 
system of other countries that they 
do in the United States. Textbooks 
in other countries are subsidiary to 
the teacher’s instruction; they com- 
plement the content of the lessons 
imparted by the teacher. There is no 
guarantee that textbooks would be 
used or that they would not k 
abused by the teachers. 

Assuming that a policy of contrd 
is adopted, how long would it ke 
necessary to maintain that control 
and who will assume the _responsi- 
bility of determining when the time 
has come to release the Germans 
from their intellectual quarantine’ 
And what would happen as soon as 
control is removed? It was Booker 
T. Washington who once made the 
sage remark that “You cannot hold 
a man down in a ditch without 
staying there with him.” 

It is somewhat of a paradox that 
the suggestion of control of educa- 
tion should come from Americans. 
For 30 years now there has been a 
movement to secure more federal 
aid for education; the chief opposi- 
tion to this movement has come 
from those who fear control in edv- 
cation. The arguments against con- 
trol in the United States should apply 
with even greater force if it is pro 
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CAN EDUCATION ABROAD BE CONTROLLED? 


posed to control the education of 
another people. 

The problem is formidable, but 
its solution does not lie by way of 
control or exporting teachers and 
methods of instruction, The educa- 
tional salvation of a people, as of an 
individual, can only come from 
within, and it cannot be hurried, 
however much we may yearn for 
a peaceful world. There is no doubt 
that the regeneration of Germans 
will take time, but it can only come 
though their own efforts and 
through those elements which, de- 
spite the horrors of concentration 
camps and Gestapo, have remained 
loyal to the ideals of decency and 
honor and that German culture 
which once meant so much to the 
world. Such elements should be dis- 
covered and given opportunities for 
training abroad in order that they 
might return as missionaries to 
their people. By the time they are 
ready to return, something of the 
nature of the new political régimes 
that will be established and of the 
economic future may be known, for 
without relation to these education 
would operate in a vacuum. 

The United States gave a lead to 
other countries when it was decided 
to use the Boxer Indemnity to es- 


tablish scholarships for Chinese stu- 
dents to study in American institu- 
tions. In a much smaller way and 
with very limited resources the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in 
the brief period since it was estab- 
lished in 1924 through the vision of 
Dr. Paul Monroe, has a record of 
achievements in education by its 
former students who were gradu- 
ally assuming positions of leader- 
ship in their own countries, a rec- 
ord which may serve as a guide 
in the current situation. Here are 
precedents which may well be kept 
in mind in any consideration of 
educational reconstruction in enemy 
countries. Statesmanship and the 
messianic complex do not go well 
together. 

The United States may well be 
proud of its traditional faith and 
the ideals that the nation has set 
before itself in education. This 
faith and these ideals may well 
prove in time to be beacon lights 
to other countries which are look- 
ing to the reorganization of their 
educational systems. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that that reorgani- 
zation can only come from within a 
country; it cannot be imposed from 
without. 


I. L. Kandel is Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from the Association of American Colleges 


Bulletin, XXIX (May, 1943), 202-6. 
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ACCELERATION AFTER THE WAR 
S. L. PreEssEy 


In the Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 


lll, S a war measure, acceleration 
is now a dominant educational is- 
sue. The usual presumption seems 
to be that its importance will end 
with the war, and that education 
will then return to “normalcy.” But 
the concept of acceleration (or the 
related issue of “time-saving in edu- 
cation”) is actually no new thing. 
Over 50 years ago President Eliot of 
Harvard spoke of “difficulties hav- 
ing to do with the age at which 
young men can get prepared for 
college.” Thirty-five years ago Presi- 
dent Lowell issued a vigorous state- 
ment urging what we now call ac- 
celeration in preparation for college 
and for a career. In 1913, a commit- 
tee of the N.E.A. stated that “the 
period of general education is too 
long with greater efficiency 
in the earlier periods, the college 
course may well end at 20 instead 
of 22.” Sundry shortened programs 
have been tried; and evaluations of 
them have almost always shown 
them reasonably successful as evi- 
denced by standard tests and records 
in college of students from them. 
After the war the problem may be 
in certain respects more insistent 
than now. 

Recent medical, psychological, 
and sociological research supports 
the case for acceleration. Important 
here are findings regarding “age of 
productivity.” Extensive and careful 
studies regarding the ages when 
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notable individuals have done their 
best work indicates that the twenties 
are on the average far more produc. 
tive than the fifties, that many no 
table contributions in such fields as 
literature have indeed been made in 
the teens, and in short that greatest 
intellectual vigor like greatest phys 
ical vigor comes early in adult life. 
After the war many individuals 
coming back into education will be 
three or four years older than indi- 
viduals of corresponding educational 
status before the war. It will be es- 
pecially desirable, therefore, to ac- 
celerate so that higher education 
will not encroach yet more on the 
most productive years. As President 
Lowell of Harvard has said, if edu- 
cation is allowed to reach too far 
into the twenties, a man’s “achieve. 
ments and his usefulness are simply 
curtailed to that extent.” Moreover, 
it is not emotionally or sociologically 
healthy for an individual to delay 
too long the achievement of adult 
status of economic independence, op- 
portunity for marriage, and embark- 
ing on a life career. Acceleration 
may be more needed for those te- 
turning to education after the war 
than ever before. In short, the total 
problem is not passing but persist- 
ent, and involves basic psychological, 
social, and educational issues. 
Among the procedures used for 
acceleration is early entrance into 
college. An overwhelming majority 
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of the many studies of this matter 
show early entrance, if based on 
reasonably adequate guidance, to 
have worked out satisfactorily. More 
students graduate who enter under 
the median age of enrance than 
those who enter at the average age 
or later. The younger students do 
better college work. They are less 
often subject to disciplinary prob- 
lems. Where the study has included 
evidence of social adjustment, as 
shown for instance by participation 
in extracurricular activities, the evi- 
dence has been almost always that 
the younger students participated as 
much as those of average age or 
more. The older students are those 
who present problems of adjust- 
ment, not the younger. 

Presumably another way of bring- 
ing about acceleration would be to 
reduce the curricular overlap be- 
tween secondary school and the first 
year of college. The overlap may for 
many students be necessary if desir- 
able standards are to be reached. 
But tests and other evidence also 
make it clear that many students en- 
ter college with such competence 
that the overlap is not essential. 
More use of examinations at en- 
trance to permit these last students 
to get a headstart into the college 
program seems called for. A third 
method of acceleration now widely 
used is elimination of summer vaca- 
tion and an approximation to the 
“all year” school. Very tentatively the 
writer ventures the hypothesis that 
most students can manage an “all- 
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year” school program even in pro- 
fessional schools, but that occasional 
interruption of formal schooling by 
work and other off-campus experi- 
ences is in the long run most sound 
as regards health, mental hygiene, 
and education. 

Students may accelerate by taking 
extra courses. There is much evi- 
dence that many students can suc- 
cessfully carry more courses than 
average. Such acceleration can be at 
a cost of other values. But in the 
College of Education and School of 
Home Economics in the writer’s in- 
stitution, students carefully selected 
as able, socially well adjusted, 
healthy, and not needing while in 
school to spend much time in earn- 
ing, are taking extra work without 
any untoward effects and are gradu- 
ating a year earlier than would 
otherwise be the case. The tentative 
conclusion is that colleges have not 
in the past sufficiently taken into 
account individual differences in 
ability; careful guidance makes 
possible selective acceleration in col- 
lege, saving much time with no 
unfortunate outcomes. 

A familiar method ef acceleration 
is something described as “stream- 
lining.” Condensations of courses for 
special training purposes closely re- 
lated to the war are well known. 
Steps which might perhaps be bet- 
ter described as red-tape cutting and 
reduction of paper work could do a 
good deal to facilitate the work of 
both students and faculty, such as 
eliminating certain laboratory ex- 
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periments or problems or reports of In the second place, records 
marginal importance, or excusing su- should include some data besides 
perior students from certain routine academic credits, to show maturity 
requirements or examinations. and all-round competence as well as 

It should be clear that much sav- academic proficiency. It is not suf, © 
ing of time is possible for many stu- cient that such data should be of | giv 
dents. The prewar lockstep of four somewhere in an adviser’s file. By | tior 
years’ undergraduate work for al- careful planning and a simple code, | bee 
most every student seems a stupid this data can be made a routine part | per 
holding of all to the pace of the av- of the regular record. Acceleration | pre 
erage. But mass acceleration might can then be planned with reference | par 
be quite as stupid. The problem is to what else the student is doing and | secc 
to adjust the pace of each student to _ has done. Only on the basis of such| and 
his maturity and ability. And that data can individuals returning to} pati 
can be done only if the records re- school after the war be satisfactorily | thre 
garding him are adequate. In the _ placed and progress planned. fous 
first place, placement and credit by Finally, rules should be made suf- | two 
examination should become as ac- ficiently flexible that load and rate} tem 
cepted a method as placement and can readily be varied to suit needs} fr, 
credit on the basis of record from abilities, and circumstances. The old | j,5 
course-sitting, for meeting any re- rigidities should never be restored. pag 
quirement from entrance to gradua- Only thus can the varied needs of} | 
tion. Such use of examinations is of those returning to school after the} 7), 
major importance now, in any ade- war be met. They, more than pres} |; 
quately controlled program of accel- ent students, will need to be acceler. 


eration. It will be vital for fair ated through the educational con- es 
handling of individuals returning to _ventionalities. Veterans of the South ia 
school after the war — many of Pacific or Tunisia will be in no ra 
whom will have had special training mood to dally through an education rae 
or other educative experiences which at the same rate as prewar college} 
can hardly be evaluated otherwise. —_ boys. iy 
Sidney L. Pressey is Professor of Educational mad 
Psychology at Ohio State University. Re- ] the 
ported from the Journal of the American write 
| Assocation of Collegiate Registrars, wa has t 
(July, 1943), 353-58. warc 
TI 
2 year 
No Salute Turovcu a reversal of its 1940 decision, the Supreme Cour scho 
has ruled that children of Jehovah’s Witnesses will not b we 
10 


Necessary required to salute the flag in school. 
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THE SUPERIORITY OF THE FOUR-YEAR 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LeonarpD V. Koos 
In the School Review 


a TTENTION which has been 
given to the 6-4-4 plan in educa- 
tional literature and discussion has 
been too largely focused on the up- 
per of the two units. In order to 
present factual description and com- 
parison concerning the new lower 
secondary school unit the writer 
and his assistant studied reports 
gathered from 17 four-year and 34 
three-year junior high schools. The 
four-year schools included all but 
two of the 19 such schools in sys- 
tems operating on the 6-4-4 plan. In- 
formation concerning them was ob- 
tained by interview and on an eight- 
page mimeographed schedule filled 
out by the principal of each school. 
The interviews took place at the 
time of visits which the writer made 
to all but a single one of the 17 
schools. Information concerning the 
three-year schools was obtained on 
the schedules only. These, except 
for the omission of the eighth page, 
were identical with those used for 
the four-year schools. Visits were 
made to only a small proportion of 
the three-year schools because the 
writer, over a long period of years, 
has made firsthand contact with up- 
wards of 200 such institutions. 

The respects in which the four- 
year and the three-year junior high 
schools are compared comprehend 
major-features of the schoo] organi- 
zation. These features include the 


program of studies, extracurriculum, 
schedule, teaching and administra- 
tive staff, material facilities, guidance 
program, and library. 

It was seen that the four-year 
schools offered an enriched program, 
especially in such fields as the prac- 
tical arts and fine arts. Their extra- 
curriculum excelled in (1) “Pupil- 
government, school service, and 
honorary organizations” and (2) 
“Social, moral, leadership, and 
guidance organizations.” It is of con- 
siderable moment to note that, even 
thus early in the movement for four- 
year junior high schools, they are 
found to be capitalizing in the ex- 
tracurriculum the greater maturity 
of pupils in Grade X, especially 
significant at a time when our 
schools are being re-examined with 
respect to their adequacies and in- 
adequacies in educating for citizen- 
ship in a democratic society. The 
four-year schools’ daily schedules 
tended more nearly to coincide with 
preferred current theory and prac- 
tice in this feature of school organi- 
zation than did those of the three- 
year schools. The four-year schools 
are seen to have appreciably better 
educated staffs with more equal 
representation of men and women 
instructors. They enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of more special rooms and 
facilities. Differences between guid- 
and libraries are 
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hardly appreciable. But one antici- 
pates that the guidance program of 
the four-year school, because it oper- 
ates through an additional year, 
will lend itself to more effective 
development than does that of the 
three-year school. In these early 
stages of the four-year junior high- 
school movement, the full develop- 
ment has not yet taken place. More 
time also will be required to bring 
library services in the four-year 
schools up to their inherent possi- 
bilities. 

Principals of the four-year schools 
were asked to set down, on a sup- 
plementary page, the advantages and 
and disadvantages that they see in 
the four-year as compared with the 
three-grade junior high schools. The 
request met with generous response, 
particularly in respect to advantages. 
The principals note a broadened and 
enriched curriculum offering. In re- 
ferring to the extracurriculum, they 
make much of what they are con- 
vinced is the advantage of more 
mature pupil leadership and the con- 
sequently higher level of effective- 
ness of the organizations and activi- 
ties. In respect to pupils and 
guidance, they command the age 
span in the four-year school because 
it “carries pupils through early 
adolescence” and makes possible 
continuity of the guidance program. 
It is their opinion that the four- 
year school attracts a staff with 
higher qualifications. Other com- 
ments relate to the greater prestige 
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of a school that has older pupils an{ 
the economy of a plan that retain 
pupils of Grade X in a less expensiy 
school. Most of the advantagy 
claimed are closely geared to th 
aspects of superiority of the fou 
year school which were identified i: 
the detailed factual comparison. 
Several principals set down no dis 


advantages or stated simply, “Ther! 


are none.” The only disadvantay 
mentioned by any considerable pw 
portion of these principals which j 
not of purely local or transitory m 
ture concerns the greater range ¢ 
ages in the four-year school. Hor 
ever, only one principal, who said 
“Sometimes we think that the di 
ference between Grades VII and X; 
too great,” among those who sw 
gested this disadvantage, failed » 
write it off by some qualifying stat 
ment like, “It is more apparent tha 
real,” or “But they seem to gt 





along beautifully together.” 

The general conclusion from thi 
comparison is that the four-yer 
junior high school is a better uni 
than is the three-year school, whid 
in turn, holds an established sup. 
riority when compared with cont 
sponding grades of the older 8-4 pa 
tern. The facts of the study briaj 
under notice a curriculum of great 
enrichment and expanded _possibi: 
ities of exploration. They disclot 
a development in the extracurti 
ulum of organizations and activiti 
that capitalizes the greater matv' 
ity of the pupils in Grade } 
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thereby affording more experience 
in leadership of, and participation 
in, affairs of social significance that 
comport with needs in a democratic 
society. They point to encourage- 
ment of a schedule more in keep- 
ing with preferred modern theory 
and practice. They show a trend 
toward a better prepared instruc- 
tional staff, more nearly balanced 
in representation of men and wo- 
men, and a more nearly adequate 
administrative staff. They indicate 
augmentation of the plant to accom- 
modate the enriched program of in- 
struction and activities. These ele- 
ments of superiority have already 
emerged during the young lives of 
these new units and, rather auto- 
matically, we may be sure, before 
many administrators and teachers 
were fully aware of the possibilities. 
When these units have had a his- 
tory as long as that of three-grade 
schools, the four-year schools will 
expand the differentials now in 
their favor and will manifest supe- 
tiority in all other features of their 
organization. 

The four-year junior high school 
is, to be sure, the almost inescap- 


able companion of the four-year 
junior college, although one can 
imagine school systems in which one 
of these units may exist without the 
other. The future of the lower of 
these two units is, therefore, almost 
wholly dependent on the accept- 
ability of the upper unit. The supe- 
riority of the four-year junior college 
is decreasingly a matter of mere 
opinion, as accumulating evidence 
indicates numerous advantages of 
the four-year unit over other types 
of junior colleges. It now appears 
that the postwar years will demand a 
junior college of greater vertical 
range and general breadth and flex- 
ibility of program than has been 
typical of, or possible in, two-year 
units. Individuals and groups mak- 
ing plans for the reorganization of 
education to meet the needs of youth 
in the postwar years should give 
serious consideration to the advis- 
ability of establishing the four-year 
junior college and its almost inevi- 
table consort, the four-year junior 
high school. By such establishment 
they will be taking what seems to be 
the appropriate next step in the ev- 
olution of our school system. 


Leonard V. Koos is Professor of Secondary 

Education at the University of Chicago. Re- 

ported from the School Review, LI (Septem- 
ber, 1943), 397-407. 
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<ALAT maps and political-economic textbooks have been 
abandoned in the seventh grade in Utah schools in favor of 
a new course in global geography. 
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ADULT EDUCATION FOR VICTORY AND PEACE 
Paut H. Sweats 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


ash N the midst of the changes and 
the new tasks which the war has 
brought to the field of adult educa- 
tion in the United States it is easy to 
forget that, as a professional move- 
ment, adult education in this country 
is still in a pioneer stage. Within 
the lifespan of most of the persons 
who will read these pages the term 
adult education has been broadened 
to include many programs and ac- 
tivities in addition to the American- 
ization and literacy work with 
which, at first, it was almost exclu- 
sively identified. Today adult educa- 
tion operates via radio, movie, press, 
and classroom; for parents, settle- 
ment houses, libraries, museums, 
music halls, and prisons; with classes 
in everything from social dancing to 
Sanskrit and, reversing the order, 
from Plato to Poise and Personality. 

It seems likely that the war will 
accelerate this development and 
introduce a period of expansion in 
adult-education activities beside 
which the record of the past 15 
years will seem dwarfed in com- 
parison. Adults themselves will de- 
mand new services and new activ- 
ities as they become aware of the 
range of needs that can be satisfied 
through the facilities of a good com- 
munity school. The earlier efforts 
to reduce adult illiteracy cannot be 
relaxed, however. The operation of 
the Selective Service has focused 
national attention on the incidence 


o4 


of illiteracy among registrants anj 
an even more extensive effort mug 
be made on this front. Even fun. 
tional literacy as a goal is not enough, 
Whether such literacy is achieved 
through instruction in the elemen. 
tary schools or in adult classes, jt 
must be extended and supplemented 
if we are to achieve even the min. 
imum knowledge and understand. 
ing required for informed citizen 
participation in community affair, 

The war has brought a tremen 
dous increase in the number and 
variety of vocational courses for the 
training of workers in war indus 
tries. Ninety-four million dollars in 
federal aid for vocational courses of 
less than college grade and 30 mil 
lion dollars for engineering, science, 
and management war training have 
been appropriated to the United 
States Office of Education during 
the last fiscal year. In addition the 
Office received 15 million dollars 
for rural war production training 
and one million dollars for the 
development of visual aids in 
the same field. Already plans 
are being made for postwar vo 
cational rehabilitation and adjust 
ment of at least 39 million Amer: 
cans now in the armed services of 
war industries. The educational «- 
tivities of the war agencies in fields 
other than vocational education art 
other war developments. The Offic 
of Education in its relationship with 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


schools and colleges and particularly 
through its system of information 
centers has attempted to promote 
citizen understanding of the issues 
of the war. The programs of the 
Office of Price Administration, the 
Office of Civilian Defense, and the 
Office of War Information depend 
for their effectiveness on educational 
leadership and cooperation at the 
community level. 

Less tangible, but equally impor- 
tant for the field of adult education 
is the rise of new concepts concern- 
ing the role of the individual citizen 
and established community institu- 
tions in the war effort. Before the 
war some 60 or 70 percent of our 
people were not identified with any 
community organization or activity 
if church membership is excluded 
from consideration. Now, the 
strength of the democratic system is 
to be found in an alert, participating 
citizenry, acquainted with the mean- 
ings of democracy, willing to share 
in the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of citizenship. It took the 
war with its 10,000 defense coun- 
cils, its selective service boards, its 
rationing boards, its consumer com- 
mittees, and scrap drives, its war- 
bond campaigns, and civilian volun- 
teer services to bring about this 
desirable development. There are 
today hundreds of men and women 
in the towns and cities of this nation 
attending first-aid classes, taking 
training as air-raid wardens or nur- 
ss’ aids, studying nutrition and 


home nursing, participating in dis- 
cussion and study groups, who, for 
the first time, and often unknow- 
ingly, have joined the ranks of those 
who make up the clientele of the 
adult-education worker. 

Our community agencies of pub- 
lic education, too, are being changed 
by the war. The schools have become 
centers of information and guidance 
for pupils and adults in the study of 
ways and means for getting maxi- 
mum community participation in 
the war effort. The school can, and 
in many places has, become a cen- 
ter for the study and discussion of 
war problems, for rumor analysis, 
for a consideration of the part which 
the local community is playing in 
the war effort—yes, and for a pre- 
liminary examination of the head- 
aches that the period of postwar 
reconstruction will bring. 

These wartime trends and develop- 
ments all buttress the conviction that 
in postwar America there will come 
the greatest program of adult educa- 
tion this world has yet seen. Today 
we are united in a struggle for a 
world system in which freedom and 
justice can prevail. This great pur- 
pose depends for its fulfillment on 
the use of those instruments of mass 
education that science has given 
us so that there may be wisdom and 
understanding, wise leadership of 
the wise, as we strive onward to- 
ward a better world and a more 
enduring peace. 

The basis for an enduring peace 
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is to be found (1) in the wider dis- 
covery of those truths—that knowl- 
edge which transcends political and 
geographical boundary lines—and 
(2) in a renewed concern for the 
common weal. Neither national de- 
mocracy in the United States nor 
world democracy as the hope for 
enduring peace could be conceived 
in ignorance. No more than half- 
slave half-free, no more than half- 
rich half-poor can democracy en- 
dure half-wise half-ignorant. Adult 
education has as its own peculiar 
and unique responsibility in a de- 
mocracy to buttress the extension 
of political democracy with a democ- 
racy of the spirit, a democracy of 
knowledge. Somehow we must get 
more general mass assimilation and 
application of the expert knowledge 
turned out in the researches of the 
physical and social scientist. Some- 
how we must get more of the scien- 
tific method into the discussion and 
management of public affairs. 

It will take al] the inventive gen- 
ius of which we are capable to de- 
vise ways and means for populariz- 
ing knowledge, for providing new 
and attractive adult-education oppor- 
tunities so that this tremendous gap 
between the intellectually rich and 
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Paul H. Sheats is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, and Presi- 
dent of the Department of Adult Education 
of the NEA. Reported from the Journal of 
Educational Sociology, XVII (September, 
1943), 28-35. 


the intellectually poor may be par. 
tially closed at least. We canno 
afford intellectual Brahmanism here. 

The bridges of understanding and 
common knowledge can be built to 
join the diverse groups in ou 
own country as well as the peoples of 
the world, but, if this war is to end 
war, there must be with knowledge 
a renewed regard for the common 
weal. The people of the nation can 
and will find in the hope of a world 
in which a man can stand straight 
without fear that commen ground— 
that symbol of unity and group 
purpose to which all lower loyalties 
must yield. 

That hope, implemented by pro 
grams of community education and 
discussion, can be the driving force 
to victory. Every adult school, every 
adult teacher, for the duration be 
comes a symbol of this nation’s con- 
tinuing faith in the ideal of a world 
community in which reason and san- 
ity can ensure the right of every 
man, woman, and child to grow in 
stature and strength to the full fru: 
tion of his powers; and in mutual 
respect, in friendliness, in neighbor. 
liness, and in good will achieve 
nally the conditions of world 
peace. 
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THE SCHOLAR AS AUTHORITY 
CuHarces P,. ARRowoop 


In School and Society 


HE authority which an expert 
in a field has comes from doing 
work that can be checked as respects 
its validity. A scholar is an author- 
ity if he can produce knowledge. 
The knowledge of the scholar is 
public knowledge—any one with the 
capacity and patience to do so can 
verify it for himself. Whereas the 
authoritarian holds his dicta above 
examination, the scholarly authority 
submits his work to public scrutiny. 
This is the sense in which the com- 
petent scholar is an authority—he 
has proved his work; it carries 
weight because of its proved truth; 
and the authority which truth car- 
ries attaches to his person. 

The authoritative scholar, like the 
political authority in a democratic 
government, has only limited au- 
thority; he is responsible. As a mem- 
ber of the republic of science, he is 
never above the demonstrable facts, 
he is answerable to his peers. These 
are the checks which prevent any 
authority from becoming authori- 
tarian. 

Scholars, like officeholders, may 
take advantage of the prestige of 
their positions, may combine to give 
spurious value to shoddy work, and 
to secure themselves from critcism. 
Like the demagogue or political cor- 


ruptionist is the professed scholar 
who appeals to the vanity of the 
general public or other interests to 
win a spurious reputation as a 
scholar without submitting his word 
to the examination of those who by 
their attainments have proved a 
right to judgmnet respecting it. It is 
not, of course, that there is anything 
wrong in writing for the general 
public and winning popular success. 
What is wrong is the claiming for 
untested opinions the respect to 
which only tested work is entitled. 
The safeguards of the public as 
respects scholarly work are the train- 
ing and character of those who work 
in the various fields and the care 
with which these workers uphold 
the quality of the work done in their 
fields. Their criticism of published 
results is as definitely a service to 
those standards as is their own cre- 
ative work. Exact training; a spérit 
of humility, which will receive fair 
criticism with an open mind; integ- 
rity, which impels one to speak the 
truth without fear; realism, which 
will not permit one to be tempted 
into trivial tasks; and a regard for 
truth, which places it above every 
other consideration in one’s word, 
are the marks of those who have a 
claim to be scholarly authorities. 


Charles F. Arrowood is a member of the fac- 

ulty of the University of Texas. Reported 

from School and Society, LVIII (August 28, 
1943) 141-42. 
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Personauities: Walter D. Cocking, 
former chief of the Educational Serv- 
ices Branch of the OPA, is the new 
managing editor of The School Ex- 
ecutive, succeeding Martha Eliot 
Buttenheim who resigned. J. Cecil 
Parker is filling Mr. Cocking’s post 
with the OPA. .. . William French, 
dean of Muskingum College, Ohio, 
has been elected president of Hast- 
ings College, Neb., succeeding John 
W. Creighton. . . . Charles W. 
MacLean, educator in the New 
York state secondary schools for 12 
years, is the new manager of the 
School Service Department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. ... Marguerite R. Frank- 
lin, formerly on the staff of the 
Wheelock School at Boston, has 
been appointed president, Lesley 
School, Cambridge, Mass. . . . Rem- 
sen B. Ogilby, president of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., since 1920, 
drowned recently while attempting 
to save the life of a servant in his 
household. . .. New members of the 
teaching staff at Eastern Oregon Col- 
lege, La Grande, include: Marion 
Smith, head of women’s physical 
education and counselor for women, 
formerly at the University of Wash- 
ington; Lucas Sterne, from Iowa, 
head of the School of Secretarial 
Science; and Roy Schilling, of Elk- 
hart, Ill., supervising instructor of 
sixth and seventh grades and in 
-charge of boys’ physical education. 
New instructors in the Aviation 
Training Program are: Watson L. 
Johns, formerly county superintend- 
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ent of schools in Hood Rive 
County; George B. Fielding, wh 
was in the physical education & 
partment at Keosauqua, Ia.; and 
Erwin F. Lange, from  Lincolp 
Nebr. . . . Julius E. Warren, super. 
intendent of schools, Newton, Mass, 
succeeds Walter F. Downey as Star 
Commissioner of Education fo 
Massachusetts. Mr. Downey resigned 
to resume his duties as headmaster 
of the Boston English High Schoo, 
. .. L. R. Rasmussen is the ney 
president of La Sierra College, Ar. 
lington, Calif., succeeding E. E. Cos. 
sentine. .. . The Detroit Education 
News, formerly edited by Otis A 
Crosby, is now under the editorship 
of Stanley Burns. . . . Maurice 
Stapley, former principal, Colum 
bus, Ind., High School, was elected 
superintendent of schools, Greenca 
tle, Ind., succeeding Paul F. Boston, 
now superintendent of LaPort, 
Ind., schools. .. . Thomas F. Power, 
assistant superintendent of schook, 
Worcester, Mass., will serve as acting 
superintendent until a successor can 
be found for Walter S. Young wh 
resigned. . . . Peter Hagboldt, r 
tired professor of German, Univer 
sity of Chicago, died recently. ... 
Harold Dana Hopkins, professor d 
speech and head of the department, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, i 
the new president of Defiance Co: 
lege, Ohio. . . . Victor L. Butter 


field has succeeded James L. Mcf... 


Conaughy as president of Connect: 
cut Wesleyan College, Middleton 
... The Reverend Patrick Jame 
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Holleran S.J., instructor in philoso- 
phy at St. Louis University, Mo., 
has been inaugurated president of the 
University. .. . Erland Nelson, head 
of the department of psychology and 
education, Newberry College, S. C., 
has been named president, Carth- 
age College, Ill., succeeding Rudolph 
G. Schulz who resigned after serv- 
ing in that position since 1935... . 
Robert O. McClure has _ been 
dected president of Ohio Northern 
University, Ada, Ohio, succeeding 
Robert Williams who retired. . . . 
Hugh C. Bryan, Syracuse, succeeds 
lra J. Bright as superintendent of 
the Leavenworth public schools, 
Kans. Mr. Bright has retired... . 
Edwin S. Preston, executive secre- 
tary for the past five years of Shorter 
College, Rome, Ga., is the new presi- 
dent of Central College, Conway, 
Ark. He succeeds O. J. Wade who 
retired... . Captain Claude O. Bas- 
sett, instructor in naval science, 
Massachusetts. Maritime Academy, 
Hyannis, succeeds Capt. Robert M. 
Gray who has retired. ...O. Myking 
Mehus has resigned from the presi- 
dency of the Winona, Minn., State 
Teachers College to enter the service 
of the Veterans Administration 
with headquarters at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. . . . Clement C. Wil- 
liams, president, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., has submitted his 
resignation, effective July 1, 1944. 


‘|... John H. Bosshart, nominated by 


Governor Edison as N. J. State Com- 
missioner of Education, was ap- 


proved by the State Senate at a spe- 


cial session. .. . Einar W. Jacobsen, 
dean of the School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed president of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Ky. .. . Harry P. 
Meislahn, athletic coach, Polytech- 
nic Preparatory Country Day School, 
has been appointed headmaster, Al- 
bany Academy, N. Y.... Louis P. 
Hoyer and Robert MacMillan are 
the new associate superintendents 
of Philadelphia public schools. . . . 
Ralph Parkhurst Bridgman, dean of 
students, Brooklyn College, N. Y., 
has been elected president, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Va... . Roy W. Feik, 
superintendent of East Chicago, 
Ind., schools for the past thirteen 
years, has resigned... . A. F. Arna- 
son, president of North Dakota 
School of Forestry, has been ap- 
pointed State Commissioner of 
Higher Education. . . . Herbert B. 
Bruner, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has become superintendent 
of schools, Oklahoma City. Assistant 
superintendent is Robert Jenkins, 
former teacher in the Chappaqua, 
N. Y., high school... . A. Clyde 
Olney has retired as president of 
Marin Junior College, Calif., after 
33 years of service. . . . Worcester 
Warren of the staff of Dartmouth 
College has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of education, Boston 
University. ... W. R. Godwin, hav- 
ing resigned from the superintend- 
ency of schools, LaPorte, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of 
schools, Hutchinson, Kansas. . . . 
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Hubert Garrett, director, Placement 
Bureau at Northwest Mo. State 
Teachers College, Maryville, died 
recently. . . . Margaret A. Sherwin, 
assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion at State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J., has been appointed 
dean of women. Thomas C. Pollock, 
chairman of the department of Eng- 
lish education at New York Uni- 
versity since 1941, is the dean of in- 
struction. He succeeds Charles W. 
Finley who retired, and Miss Sher- 
win succeeds Maude L. Carter, 
who died recently. . . . Leonard B. 
Wheat of Joliet, Ill., is the new su- 
perintendent of public schools at 
Wichita, Kans. Dean M. 
Schweickhard, assistant superin- 
tendent of Minneapolis schools, has 
been appointed State Commissioner 
of Education, succeeding Harry E. 
Flynn. . . . Guy S. Lowman, former 
head of the department of physical 
education, University of Wisconsin, 
died last month. . . . Irvin E. Rosa, 
formerly superintendent of schools 
at Rochester, Minn., has been elected 
to the superintendency of the Dav- 
enport, Ia., schools. . . . Ned L. 
Jacobson will teach mathematics 
and descriptive geometry at War- 
rensburg, Mo., State Teachers Col- 
lege. . . . Reed Hemphill of Berea, 
Ky., has been appointed associate 
professor of mathematics at War- 
rensburg, Mo., State Teachers Col- 
lege. . . . Irvin H. Schmitt, former 
superintendent of schools, Daven- 
port, Ia., has been appointed chief 
of victory farm volunteers division 
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of the War Food Administration jp 
Washington, D. C. . . . Leonor 
Holliday, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been elected president of the Nz 
tional League of Teachers’ Associa. 
tions. . . . Thomas W. Bibb ha 
resigned the presidencey of Mis 
souri Valley College, having spent 
33 years in the education field. . ,, 
Alvin W. Johnson, dean and bus. 
ness manager, Pacific Union College, 
Angwin, Calif., succeeds Henry J, 
Klooster as president, Emmanued 
Missionary College, Berrien Springs, 
Mich. Dr. Klooster has accepted the 
presidency of Pacific Union College, 
. . . Dorothy Schaffter succeeds 
Katharine Blunt, who retired, a 
president of Connecticut College 
for Women, New London. Mis 
Schaffter has been professor of po 
litical science at Vassar College. ... 
Claude H. Brown, from State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, IIl., has been 
appointed by the board of regents 
as associate professor of mathematics 
at Warrensburg State Teachers Col. 
lege, Mo. . . . Don $. Patterson, 
formerly state supervisor of elemen- 
tary education, Alabama, has been 
appointed director of instruction of 
Bremerton, Wash., public schools. 
. . . Joseph F. Landis, president, 
Cleveland Teachers Union, is the 
new president of the American 
Federation of Teachers . . . Mary 
Williamson, director of distributive 
education, Richmond, Va., has been 
appointed to the same post for 
Iowa. .. . M. A. Nash, president 
Oklahoma College for Women, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Chickasha, has been appointed 
chancellor, Oklahoma State Board 
of Regents for Higher Education. 
C. Dan Proctor, superintendent of 
shools, Ada, succeeds Dr. Nash.... 
James Herron Halsey, formerly 
assistant to the president of the 
Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, is the new director of 
Hillcrest School, Salisbury, Conn. 
... Gerhard Ahrens succeeds Ellis 
H. Bell, who resigned, as assistant 
superintendent of public instruction 
of Indiana. Mr. Ahrens was Indiana 
sate director of school relief... . 
Wilbur K. Jordan, associate profes- 
sr of English history, University of 
Chicago, is the new president of 
Radcliffe College, succeeding Ada 
L. Comstock who retired. . . . The 
scond of Ohio’s five universities has 
lost its president to enter some form 
of war activity. Herman G. James, 
president of Ohio University, 
Athens, since 1935, has resigned as 
did K. C. Leebrick, Kent State Uni- 
versity, who accepted an Army com- 
mission... . Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
principal, Gatewood School, Nor- 
folk, Va., is the new president of 
the National Education Association. 


Wrru the opening of the new Inter- 
American University at Panama 
City two weeks ago, a dream was 
fulfilled, the dream of statesmen and 
educators from the American repub- 
lics who have been planning such 
an institution since 1912. The in- 
auguration of the new university 
coincided with the opening session 


of a hemisphere-wide conference of 
American ministers of public ed- 
ucation held at Panama City. The 
University will function as a post- 
graduate and professional center 
with four institutes and three pro- 
fessional schools as its nucleus. Work 
will be offered in culture and diplo- 
macy, sanitary sciences and social 
service, veterinary science. The most 
comprehensive of the institutes will 
be that of American studies, offering 
facilities for research in American 
geography, history, ethnology, ar- 
chaeology, anthropology, linguistics, 
education, arts, and contemporary 
civilization. Social and economic 
research, comparative law, music, 
and aviation are other fields to be 
served by the Institutes. 


Tue Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has recently issued two state- 
ments. These are, An Emergency in 
the Education of American Youth, 
adopted on August 22, ard Stay in 
this Fight to the Finish, issued Au- 
gust 24, 


Tue federal-aid bill designed to 
secure funds to assist the nation’s 
schools in more adequately financing 
their systems and reducing the in- 
equalities of educational opportu- 
nities through elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is now pending in the 
Senate. Known as the Educational 
Finance Act of 1943, this bill was 
reported favorably out of Committee 
and is now on the Senate calendar. 


CoLLecEs and universities have not 
fared too badly in the struggle to 
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operate during wartime, since they 
have been used as Army and Navy 
training centers. During the past 
year, the U.S. Office of Education 
has received no report of the closing 
of a four-year college. Other types 
of institutions, however, have had 
more difficulties—the junior colleges 
in particular. For the current year 
so far, 23 junior colleges have closed 
either permanently or for the dura- 
tion. Most of the junior colleges 
which closed were those set up as 
additions to the public high schools, 
having small enrolments. Independ- 
ent professional schools are the next 
hardest hit by the war. 


Tue third nation-wide search for 
the 40 most talented teen-age scien- 
tists in America has been announced 
by Watson Davis, Director of the 
Science Clubs of America. Westing- 
house Science Scholarships tetal- 
ing $11,000 and a five-day Science 
Talent Institute in Washington next 
February, to be attended by the win- 
mers, are the awards for the scien- 
tists chosen from some 1,500,000 
highschool seniors. 


THE next joint Army-Navy pre- 
induction mental test will be held 
early in November, the War Depart- 
ment has announced. It is open 
to men who will have reached their 
seventeenth birthday but not their 
twenty-second birthday before 
March 1, 1944, and who are high- 
school graduates, or who will grad- 
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uate at the completion of their pres 
ent term. The test makes it possible 
for men to become earmarked fo; 
the Army Specialized Training Pro. 
gram before entering the Army on 
active duty. 


New preinduction vocational train. 
ing bulletins are now available, cop. 
ies being supplied to school super. 
intendents and principals and also 
to state directors for vocational edu. 
cation. The bulletins, prepared joint- 
ly by the War Department and the 
Vocational Division of the U. S. Of 
fice of Education, contain material 
on preinduction vocational training 
in automotive mechanics, machine 
shop practice, aircraft maintenance, 
and electrical signal communications, 
They may be secured from state di- 
rectors for vocational education or 
from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Civilian Preinduction Training 
Branch, Industrial Personnel Divi- 
sion, Headquarters, Army Service 
Forces, War Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


AN ambitious program for recasting 
the educational machinery of Great 
Britain has been outlined in a White 
Paper written by R. A. Butler, pres- 
ident of the Board of Education. In 
his report, Mr. Butler proposes the 
employment of 60,000 new teachers; 
extension of school age from 14 to 
16 years; reorganization of the entire 
network of elementary and voc 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


tional schools; and extension of uni- 
versity training to everybody who 
wants it. The plan is receiving much 
attention from the English people, 
whose interest in education gives 
an indication of trends for postwar 
planning. 


A NEW annual contest has been an- 
nounced by the American Humane 
Education Society which will award 
a National Humane Key and $200 
in war bonds or cash for the win- 
ning entry: Entries may include proj- 
ects on a humane theme, plays or 
stories, original methods of teaching 
humane education, theses on hu- 
mane education. The contest closes 
April, 1944. Information concerning 
the contest may be obtained from the 
National Humane Key Committee, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


A new handbook, planned to serve 
asa manual for teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese in this country, and 
entitled 4 Handbook on the Teach- 
ing of Spanish and Portuguese, 
is scheduled for publication in Oc- 
tober, having been prepared by a 
group of specialists with headquar- 
ters in the Library of Congress. The 
handbook will present a brief his- 
tory of Spanish and Portuguese 
teaching in the U. S. and will pro- 
vide instructional material, among 


other features. 


“Hero Bonps” is a new plan to be 
presented to the heads of 28,000 


high schools by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as a means of providing per- 
manent memorials for high-school 
graduates serving with the armed 
forces and at the same time, aiding 
the sale of bonds. The bonds will be 
deposited with school officials and 
on maturity in 1953 will be used 
for a memorial to the school’s war 
veterans, 


Tue following materials relating to 
the schools in war may be obtained 
from the Education Section, War Fi- 
nance Division of the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C.: 
mimeographed copies of the musical 
pageant, “Sharing America” with 
suggestions for songs and tableaux; 
a war-saving filmstrip, “The Story 
of Billy Dollar” for use in elemen- 
tary classes; a four-color poster, 22” 
x 28” entitled, “Help Send Them 
What It Takes to Win” showing 
necessary military equipment; and 
“Schools at War,” a handbook of 
suggestions for school administra- 
tors. The latter item is a part of a 
campaign to show the contribution 
of the schools to the war effort and 
what further contributions may be 
made. 


A PROJECT to investigate the status 
of American history as a part of the 
curriculum for Grades I-XIV is 
being carried on by a committee of 
school teachers and college profes- 
sors, headed by Edgar B. Wesley of 
the University of Minnesota, and fi- 
nanced in part by Rockefeller Foun- 
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dation. The project, under the joint 
sponsorship of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, the American 
Historical Association, and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, will present specific recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 
instruction in American history. 


THE annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 
originally scheduled for Chicago on 
November 25-27, has been cancelled, 
to prevent unnecessary travel. 


A seriEs of pamphlets titled, “Prob- 
lems in American Life,” and spon- 
sored by the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, has just come off the press 
and is available to teachers at less 
than cost. These pamphlets deal with 
specific social problems followed by 
specific suggestions on how to teach 
that problem to secondary-school 
youth. The titles of the five units 
just published are: War: The Causes, 
Effects, and Control of International 
Violence, by Car] Friedrich and Ron- 
ald B. Edgerton; Making Our Gov- 
ernment Efficient: Public Adminis- 
tration in the U.S. by L. D. White, 
M. L. Goldschmidt, D. M. Castle- 
berry, and E. R. Carr; Population: 
Problems and Trends of Our Chang- 
ing Population, by Frank Lorimer, 
Frederick Osborn, and Kenneth J. 
Rehage; Public Opinion in War and 
Peace: How Americans Make Up 
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Their Minds, by H. D. Lasswell and 
Howard Cummings; and Interng 
tional Organization After the:War; 
Roads to World Security, by Max 
Lerner, Edna Lerner, and Herbert 
J. Abraham. Additional units wil] 
be ready later. The above units may 
be obtained from the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals or the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C,, at 
a cost of 30 cents a single copy or 
one dollar for four copies. 


Tue U. S. Office of Education esti. 
mates that nearly one million out of 
6,500,000 high-school students did 
not return to school this fall be 
cause of employment in industry 
and other fields. 


Dares OF THE Montu: 

October 22-25, Tenth Biennial 
Meeting of the National Associa 
tion for Nursery Education, Boston, 
Mass. 

October 27-28, 57th annual con- 
vention of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Preliminary 
meetings, Oct. 25-26. 

Dates oF THE ComiNGc MonrTH: 

November 7-13, American Edu 
cation Week. 

November 14-20, Children’s 
Book Week. Twenty-fifth anniver 
sary. 

November 28-30, Seventh Am 
nual School Broadcast Conferenet, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Iil. 














ELEMENTARY 
Marjorie Flack and Mabel O’Don- 
ull. Neighbors on the Hill. Parallel 
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€Tng- 

War: Wecond reader in the Alice and Jerry 
May Igries. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson 
Prbert fynd Co. 192pp. 88c. 


Wilbur L. Beauchamp and Gertrude 
Crampton. Look and Learn. First book 
in a new primary-grade series. Teach- 


wil! 
may 


ional 
hoo fer’s edition. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
uncil fand Co. 109pp. 84c. 


benth | Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond. Teach- 
, at png the Child to Read. Suitable for 


textbook use in college classes or for 


DY Or 
yierence purposes by teachers. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 356pp. 
esti- 93.00, 


toi § Glenn O. Blough. Doing Work. One 
did fof the Basic Science Education Series. 
be- Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co. 
stry Bopp. 32c. 
SECONDARY 

§. Paul Johnston. Flying Fleets. A 
graphic history of U. S. Naval Avia- 
nial ftion. New York: Silver Burdett Co. 188 
Oc!a- pp. $2.20. 
ston, f S. Paul Johnston. Flying Squadrons. 
A graphic history of the U. S. Army 
con- fAir Forces. New York: Silver Burdett 
and- (Co, 234pp. $2.56. 

ties, § S. Paul Johnston. Horizons Unlim- 
nary fied. A graphic history of aviation. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co. 354pp. $2.76. 
E.G. Blackstone. Speed Typing. An 
du- fintensive course designed to develop 
abasic speed of 40 words a minute in 
en's {23 lessons. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
ver- fnc. 5Ipp. Paper bound. 80c. 
Lawrence F, Tuleen, George S. 
An- PPorter, and Arthur Houston. Prepare 
Nourself! A physics laboratory work- 
bok. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Co. 298pp. Paper bound. 96c. 

J]. E. Norwood. Practice Writing. A 












NEW BOOKS 





manual and workbook. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 218pp. $1.50. 

Wilbur L. Beauchamp and John C. 
Mayfield. Basic Electricity. A preinduc- 
tion textbook in electricity conforming 
to the War Department’s course out- 
line. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Co. 312pp. $1.60. 

Sydney Greenbie. The Good Neigh- 
bor Series. Between Mountain and 
Sea (Chile); The Fertile Land (Bra- 
zil); Children of the Sun (Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia); Republics of the Pampas 
(Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay). 
Evanston, IIl.; Row, Peterson and Co. 
84pp. each. 56c each. 

GENERAL 

Helen Brenton Pryor, M.D. As the 
Child Grows. A textbook in child de- 
velopment for the teacher or parent. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co. 400 pp. 
$3.00. 

Ward G. Reeder. A First Course in 
Education. A textbook for students in 
an introductory course in education. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 656 
pp. Revised edition. $3.50. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. An 


annotated listing. Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress League. 169pp. 


Mimeo. $3.00. 

Proceedings of the National War 
Fitness Washington: 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, 160pp. 
Paper bound. $1.00. 

John Duncan. The Education of the 
Ordinary Child. A presentation of the 
English viewpoint on the education of 
abnormals. New York: Ronald Press 
Co. 240pp. $3.00. 

J. Minor Gwynn. Curriculum Prin- 
ciples and Social Trends. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 630pp. $3.50. 


Conference. 
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p OINTING up the role of the 
schools in the war and in participa- 
tion in the peace to follow, the twen- 
ty-third annual observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week, November 
7-13, will have as its general theme, 
“Education for Victory.” The power 
of ideas in shaping the actions of 
men is emphasized when plans for 
peace are formulated. It is in the 
schools that a fertile groundwork 
may be laid from which ideas will 
grow. 

Attention will be brought, during 
this week, to current problems in 
education, such as the need for 


federal assistance in financing pub- 
lic education, higher salaries for 
teachers, hiring retired teachers to 
alleviate the shortage of teachers, 
care of children during after-school 
hours, and other problems caused 
by wartime changes. The course of 
action which educators must fol- 
low after the war will be another 
vital topic to be discussed. 

American Education Week can 
supply the opportunity for educa- 
tors and laymen to discuss the edu- 
cation program in order to set into 
motion specific plans for educational 
advances. 
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